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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrean Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Benzamin S. and J. 
Euizaseru Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either ia Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can oecupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts,and 


To 


addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 


contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &e. Itis to be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they ean to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
- that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but Sl. 

To any person a ishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged, 

0<~ No deviation from these terms, 

Oc We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
wi'l either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

04> Communications intended for inser 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnasy- 


An Ohio Representative. 


The following speech was delivered by 
one of the men Ohio has selected to repres- 
ent her at Washington. The time chosen 
for its delivery was when the question of a- 
bolishing slavery in the District was before 
the House; how much the speaker loves hu- 
manity, our readers can judge for them- 
selves. 


Mr. SAWYER said he had heard this 
question discussed from time to time, and by 
one gentleman after another, until it would 
really seem that there was no other subject 
could be discussed in this Hall but negro 
slavery. Nearly half of the session had al- 
ready passed away. ‘There were on the cal- 
endar some seven hundred private bills yet 
to be acted upon, and petitions were coming 
here daily, asking that Congress would leg- 
islate on such maters. In addition to this, 
there were some one hundred and fifty or two 
hondred general laws on the calender, and 
yet from morning to night, and from week to 
week, nothing was talked of here, and noth- 
ing could get a hearing, that did not relate to 
negroes or negro slavery. 

Now, he would appeal to the good sense 
of the House, he would appeal to the patrio- 
tism of gentlemen here—to every considera- 
tion that was sacred in their minds in respect 
to the welfare and interests of the nation—to 
abandon this infamous manner of legislation, 
for such he must call it. He meant not to 
cast a censure upon the House; but he must 
say, that a question had been agitated here 
for some time which the Flouse ooght to have 
done with: it was one about which his con- 
stituents cared nothing; there were other 
subjects far more important and interesting to 
them. The House was spending its time, 
day after day, to no practical good, arguing 
abstract questions; and ceriain gentlemen 
seemed to aspire to nothing more than rais- 
ing questions which must embarrass other 
gentlemen ir the votes which they were to 
give. He, for one, would experience no em- 
barrassment from this source. His consti- 
tuents well knew this. ‘They would not re- 
quire him to give his vote, unless upon some 
tangible and practical proposit 

The session, he had said, was about half 
over. ‘They had now a vast amount of pub- 
lic bustness to attend to. The people were 
suffering. All around, the voice of warning 
was heard. ‘The cholera was approaching. 
Before one week, he predicted, it would be 
amongst us; and, in his judgment, if it should 
come, Congress could not be kept together 
one week afterwards. 


He would ask gentleman to look seriously 





.into this matter; to proceed to the despatch 


of the public business, and to let this abomi- 
nable thing of negroes and negro slavery 
alone. The people sentthem here to do no 
such business. How was it with his own 
constituents, and with the constitetents of 
other gentlemen here? There were ques- 
tions in which their interests were much 
more deeply involved, and which ought to 
receive their attention. 

The course pursued here reminded him of 
an anecdoie which he had heard of a little 
boy, who went to a woman in his neighbor- 
hood, to get her to patch his pantaloons.— 
The boy was like the mill boy of the slash- 
es, when he went to the mill with his bag of 
corn, and the streainers hanging ont behind, 
The woman asked him why his mother did 
not put the patch on for him. ‘ Why,” he 
said, “ she is busy at a sewing society, mak- 
ing clotehs to be sent to the Greeke.”"— 


* Well,” replied the woman, ‘task your 
mother to come home and attend to her own 
household, and then, if she has time, she can 
attend to the Greeks.”’ 

Mr. S. proceeded to apply this aneedote to 
the case of his own people, urging the ne- 
cessity, on the part of Congress, of adopting 
proper measures for the advancement of their 
Interests, and for the benefit of the laboring 
classes throughout the country. The 
Greeks,” as John Randolph had said,,** were 
at our doors.” Let Congress legislate first 
for those whom the Constitution of the coun- 
try had intrusted to their charge. Then it 
would be time enough to let our sympathies 





run out after this black population, that lived 
thousands of mile ; ' 





“He declared, in the presence of the House 
and his constituents, that the course that this 
House was pursuing was degrading to its 
character. And when thousands of others 
were suffering from the fact that the timp of 
the House was thus consumed in these ‘dis- 
graceful scenes, he felt it to be his duty to 
ask the Speaker to inform him how he could 
getclear of the subject—whether by a motion 
tu lay on the table, or to postpone indefinite- 
ly, or by what other way, 
In‘eresting Letter from John Quiney 

Adams. 

The following letter, which seems almost 
to speak from the spirit-land its words of 
truth, has recently been communicated to the 
Burlington (Vt.) Courier, by Ex-Governor 
Slade, to whom it was addressed. It will 
be read with interest, as another evidence of 
the deep abhorrence of human slavery cher- 
ished by that truly great man. 


Quincy, Mass., August —, 1847. 

Wms. Stapz, Esq. 

My dear Friend,—1 have received your 
letter of the 23d inst., from Saratoga Springs, 
and learn with great satisfaction, your con- 
nection with the Educational Movement to 
which you have devoted your future ener- 
gies. 1 wish them all success, and particu- 
larly all prosperity to your exertions in the 
cause of Education, as tributary to the cause 
of human freedom. But my career of active 
life ought, perhaps, even at this time, to be 
entirely closed. It is very doubtful whether 
1 shall be again permitted to take any part in 
the affairs of this world; and at all events I 
can take no part in the furtherance of any 
project for the improvement of education gen- 
erally. 

In the negotiations of one of the treaties 
between Great Britain and Portugal, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, | think in the 
year 1843, the Portuguese Minister of State 
was very solicitions to introduce a_ stipuala- 
tion to limit the time of the duration of the 
‘Treaty ; and after proposing several specific 
periods—to none of which the British nego- 
tiator, Lord Howard de Walden, would a- 
gree—ihe Portuguese Minister of State final- 
ly requested him to ascertain from his own 
government, to what period of limitation they 
would subscribe. Lord Howard de Walden 
accordingly put the question in a despatch to 
Lord Palmerston, then, as now, the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whose 
prompt and ready answer was, that the limi- 
tation to which the British government would 
assent was twelve months after the abolition 
of slavery throughout the earth, 

The principle thas assumed by the gov- 





ernment of Great Britain is the only one that 
ever will contribute to that great improve- | 
ment of the condition of men upon earth, the 
abolition of slavery. If sincerely assamed, | 
and perseveringly maintained by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, its final consommation 
cannot be long procrastinated. But until 
sincerely assumed by the real friends of free- 
dom as well in England as in these United 
States, the cause of freedom will, as Shak- 
speare says, 
* Be bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
There is one improvement in the popular 
education throughout the Union, embracing 
within itself, and in its consequences, all 
others. Itis that improvement which shall 
administer to the soul of every male child, 
born within the free portion of these States, 
the principles of that oath which, itis said, 
the Carthagenian Hamilear administered to 
his son Hannibal, with reference to Rome,— 
eternal, inextinguishable hatred, not to Rome, 
nor to any existing nation, bot to slavery 
throughout the earth. The existence of this 
moral pestilence, preying upon the homan 
race, is the great evil now suffered by the 
race of men,—an evil to be extinguished by 
the wiil of man himself, and by the opera- 
tion of that will. LaFayette, at the opening 
of the French Revolution, said that, for a 
nation to be free, she had butto will it.— 
However true that may be of any single na- 
tion, it is undoubtedly true of the whole race 
of man; and we may safely say that if the 
will of the free portion of this North Ameri- 





can people could be organized for action, the 
people of the whole American Union would 
tpso facto become free. The first step to the 
organization of this national will must be by 
an improvement in popular education; and | 
this in my estimation is so indispensable, that 
I hold it of little importance to attempt any | 
other. 

The spirit which animated Hamilear in the 
administration of the oath to his son, was 
identically the same with that whieh setua- 
ted Cato in closing every speech which he 
made in the Senate of Rome, with the me- 
morable words, **Delenda est Carthago;” 
and we have recently had the otterance of 
the same sentence from the Moloch of Slave- 
ry, ae applied to the angel of light, Aboli- 
tion. Prince Moloch has announced to peers 
of Pandemonium that Abolition is coming in 
battle array, and must be met. She is com- 
ing; but 1 fearit will yet be long before 
Moloch will be called defensively to meet 
her. When he does, the transformation of 
him and bis whole host from giants into pig- 
mies, will leave a bloodless victory to Abo- 








The revolution to be effected in the No 
American Confederacy, preliminary to 
abvlition of slavery throughout the eart 
in the will of the portion of the Ameri 
people already free. ‘They now suffer ti 
selves to be told that slavery Is nothing 
them, and they sleep in bonds of vol 
servitude. How long they will so i 
will be of no use for me to inquire. "Fin 
day of their awakening is reserved fora fu 
“7 pea a ith P b > wa 

conclude with repeating my best 
for the success of your pen ba for the ia 
provement of popular education, and that 
may tend, at least indirectly, to 
improvem 






Colored Men’s Convention. 


A Convention ofthe Colored Freemen 
of the State of Ohio, has been in session 
in this city for several days, and is nu- 
merously attended by intelligent and res- 
pectable men from all parts of the Siate. 
It was organized on Wednesday, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Long 
street, by the appoimment of Charles 
Langston, Esq;, of Chillicothe, as Presi- 
deut, with the usual number of Vice Pres- 
idents and Secretaries. 

On Thursday evening, pursuant to 
permission obtained for that purpose, the 
Convention met in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives. The meeting itself, aside 
from the unusually interesting nature of 
the exercises, is an incident of our his- 
tory well worthy of reflection and remark. 
The colored man has been allowed to 
come up, without insult and without re- 
proach—to enter into a place hitherto 
deemed sacred to the white man alone, 
and stunding there, to plead his right to 
be deemed a man and a brother, and to 
claim a community of interest in all that 
appertains to humanity—1o say * our 
God,”’ and to beg for permission to say 
“our country. 

A prepared address was delivered by 
Wm. H. Day, a young man from Oberliy, 
upon the subject of the grievances whicd 
the colored people of the United States— 
both in slavery and emancipation—suf- 
fer in comparison to those borne by the 
fathers of this Republic, under the rule 
of Great Britain, before the Revolution. 
The parallels drawn between the two ca- 
ses were extremely striking and forcible, 
and for beamy of cam ond Larey 
propriety of delivery, the oration would 
bear a comparison with the lubored ef- 
forts of men of far greater fame and far 
higher pretension. 

After the close of Mr. Day’s address, 
the audience was agreeably entertained 
by a speech from John M. Watson, of 
Cleveland. Mr. Watson announced 
himself asa native born citizen of Vir- 
ginia—the land of Washington, and a 
“self emancipated slave.’ He thought 
that he might recommend himself and 
his remarks to the Democrats present, by 
the fact that he was born upon the same 
soil, and had breathed the air that blew 
over the same hills with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. An emigramt from a sister State, 
he came here to beg as a boon the be- 
stowal upoa him and those who were in 
his siuation, of those privileges which 


Rhames 


| were frecly granted as a right to the em- 


grant from lreland or from Germany.— 
He went into an examination of the black 
laws—their constitutionality, and their 
legal and moral effect. ‘They work, he 
said, degredation to the black and dis- 
gaace to the white man. If they are a 
dead letter, why leave them as monu- 
ments of the barbarism of the past; if 
they are a living law, interpose to prevent 
the horrid injustice of which they may 
be made the instruments in future. 

The address was a strong and a good 
one, aud was enlivened by sparks of gen- 
uine wit, which elicited frequent pal pos 
multuous applause. The speaker him- 
self was an evidence of what a sou! can 
do, even under the pressure of extraor- 
dinary difficultics. In his case it has 
made a man. 

The meeting was enlivened by some 
fine singing, and was a model of all that 
was decorous and respectable—O. S. 
Journal. 


ek 


They have done it! 


Whot What? The Hutchiosons have 
given a Concert and sung their glorious anti- 
slavery and anti-war songs in Covington, 
Ky., and were warmly applauded for them. 


Well, that Kentucky is a human place, and 


as soon as slavery is abolished there, it will 
be more humaner. Honor to the Kentuck- 
ians for their applauding weleome to the 
Free Soil, anti-war, liberty-loving Hutchin- 
sons! What a rebuke to the miserable, con- 
temptible, sneaking, soulless dough-faces in 
the Free slave states, who hiss them for sing- 
ing the truth. Honor to the people of Cov- 
ington! 

Ve copy the following from the Cincin- 
nati Globe: 

“The Hutchinsons gave a concert in Cov- 
ington on Saturday evening. It was well at- 
tended by an audience who were liberal of 
applause. ‘They sung their anti-slavery and 


























| name which is to be the seat of 
0 





anti-war songs there as every where, and 
they were ry. applauded fur so doing.— 
What does the Chronicle think of thatt— 
Has it the manliness to admire the trae con- 


era a 
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es he growl at them yet? Over the river, 
here there are slaves, they can sing against 
very, but here in this city, quite a good 
-slavery city, the Chronicle is wonderful- | 
indignant. We understand that previous | 
the concert several slavehulders came and | 
anted to know whether they intended to 
it their anti-slavery songs, and were in- 
ed that they did not so intend. At the 
ncert these men were loudest to applaud, 
d when it was over, one of them came to 
troupe, and said that they could now see 
difference between Northern doughfaces 
Southern gentlemen. In Cincinnati you 
what you think, and the Chronicle abu- 
you, In Covington you sing against the 
es of the place, but we admire your 
ndence, If you ot dor Spe 
fhe like 
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rest. 

Who does not admire this manly indepen- 
dence? Who would not despise them if 
they shrunk from declaring here what they 
have said elsewhere? What does the Chro- 
nicle think of the matter?” 





IMPORTANT JUDICIAL DECISION. 


Galveston papers to the 24:h instant 
have been received at New Orleans.— 
An interesting case was decided by Judge 
Warrouvs, of the United States District 
Court, sitting at Galveston, Tomas 
Topsy sued Dan’L Ranvon on two prom- 
issory notes, amounting to $3,500. The 
defendant contended that the money was 
not justly due, as the property he re- 
ceived for the notes were slaves, natives 
of Africa, who were brought through Cu- 
ba contrary to the laws of Spain, and ta- | 
ken to Texasin 1835, in violation of the 
laws of Mexico. The plaintiff conten- 
ded that at the time of the revolution the 
negroes were held in slavery, their con- 
dition was fixed by the constitution of 
the republic of Texas of March 17th, 18- 
46. ‘The Judge sustained the plea of the 
defendant, and gave judgment in his fa- 
vor.—N. O. Mercary. 











From the Boston Courier. 


Threatened Secession of the South. 


Our readers have been made acquainted, 
from time to time, with certain mancuvres 
suid to ve in progress, under the management 
of South Carolinian fatuity, for the purpose 
of bringing the slavery question to such a 
practical issue as to break up the Union at 
once. T'he town is already mentioned by 
overnment 

ne New republic, where * peculiar institu- 
tions’ are never tobe made the theme of 
criticism, and where the pure orthodox doc- 
trine of the cotton bale is to be preached 
from the gospel according to Calhoan. 

‘There may or may not be truth in these ac- 
counts; there may or may not be a settled 
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design to nullify and secede; we would not 
give a brass farthing to know how the fact | 
is. There is ngt a sensible man on this side 

of Mason and Dixon's line, who cares any 

more for the bullying and egotistical trumpe- | 
ry that is put forth by Southern newspapers | 
and Southern demagogues upon this matter, 

than for the yelping of so many puppy-dogs. | 
Those who are perpetually crying * wolf,’ 

soon cease to be regarded, except by old wo- | 
men: and as for the wolf to whose jaws we | 
of the North have been regularly consigned | 
every six months, by the gallantry and chiv- | 
alry, lame logic and fustian eloquencg of the | 
South,—every one knows him to be no wolf , 
atall, but a genuine braying ass. | 

We are told of a * Southern Confederacy’ | 
now hatching. We believe there is no such | 
thing, and never will be any such thing.— | 
There is, has been, and always will be—per- | 
heps—a South Carolina,—but as to the ex- | 
istence of a combination of the Southern | 
states to carry into effect any such mad pur- | 
pose as is indicated above, we are disposed | 
to regard it as a bugbear and achimera. The | 
people of the Southern states, taken collect- | 
ively, are not such demented blockhends ; | 
they know better than to go into confedera- | 
cies, and run their heads against the consti- | 
tution of the Uuited States, the rights of man, | 
atid the philosophy of common sense. Ma- | 
ny foolish things they may do, and will do, | 
6o long as they are under the curse of slave- | 
ry, but they love themselves too well to cut 
their own throats by aiming a blow at the 
Union—it is political suicide, and they know 
that a coroner's inquest upon their defunct 
earcase would result in a verdict of s/elo de 
sé, occasioned by temporary insanity. 

We say the South will not do these things ; 
but South Carolina may do something of the 
sort—or rather may utter much talk about it, 
We have no hope of hearing reason or com- 
mon sense from thal quarter, though Mr. Cal- 
houn and his disciples, like Pope's railer at 
mankind, 


May advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by chance. 


As long as South Carolina és South Caro- 
lina, we shall expect to be told that nothing 
grows in the United States tut cotton, that | 
nothing is valuable in the world but cotton, | 
and that political economy, good morals, the | 
ten commandments, and the catechism, are 
all developements of cotton. Such is the 
whole mundane system, according to the) 
creed of South Carolina politicians, and with 
this crazy erotchet in their heads, they talk 
deliriam, and will continue to talk delirium, | 
till the general sentiment of the country shall 
issue a commission of lunacy against them, 
and put their affairs under the guardianship 
of rationai beings. 

We say this madness is not emphatically 
the madness of the South, it is the madness 
of South Carolina alone. She is at the bot-| 
tom of it, at the of it, and all around it, | 
It is her affair, and set in agitation i 
her benefit. She is at pel ee 8, 
egotistical, arrogant, envious: to; 
trouble others rather than to relieve herself, , 


| revolutionary attempt, at 
| October 1636, completely failed, but af- 
, ter a short imprisonment in Paris, he was 


to the left. Now, to bring this matter to a 
very plain issue, let us ask,—What does 


| South Carolina want? The answer is, she 


wants to possess the slavery of the South, 
and the prosperity of the North— or, in other 
words, she asks for an impossibility, She 
desires to be rich without being industrious ; 
she desires results without means. Her pol- 
iticians are foolish enough to imagine that by 
some hocus pocug tricks of legislation, they 
ean turn rivers of gold into their own state, 
without being the natural or the legal mas- 
ters of the sources of all this wealth. They 
read history backward, political economy 


backward, and chop their logic backward.— | P 


ll in the nod- 


Water is always running up 
In fact, the 


dle of a cotton-bale reasoner. 


tapping of the skull would show how small 

a fraction of an idea is commonly swimming 

in the thin juice of their understanding. - 
South Carolina would be rich, like New 


»England, and because she is not rich like 


her, she thinks herself defrauded. Whose 
fault is it but her own that she is poor? The 
legislation of the federal government has been 
controlled for her especial benefit. Institu- 
tions have been cut down for no earthly pur- 
pose but to humor her whims. Twice and 
three times have the revenue laws been chan- 
ged to raise her up, and break down New Eng- 
land. If the little toe of South Carolina 
were trodden upon, she caught up the red 
hot | = gr of nullification, and threatened to 
set fire and break bones, She has had her 
way like a froward child, and like a froward 
child she is still pouting and whimpering.— 
A good application of the birch in season 
would have préVented all this, and taught the 
spoiled minion better manners. ps 

South Carolina wishes to be rich. But 
how can we make her rich? If a hundred 
millions of coin were taken from Massachu- 
setts, carted to South Carolina, shot downon 
the ground, and left there, it would all find 
its way back again. Money will go to those 
who work and carn it; wealth will follow in- 
dustry, whether of an individual or of a na- 
tion, No laws, no tariffs, no Southern con- 
federacies, will ever be able to keep wealth 
in South Carolina, as long as her detestable 
slave-system makes industry dishonorable.— 
The mountain stream seeks not the ocean 
with a swifter course than riches flow from 
the pockets of the indolent to those of the in- 
dustrious. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves; but South Carolina calls upon 
Hercules, when she should put het shoulder 
to the wheel. Amid the general progress of 
a she stands still hugging the filthy 
idol of slavery, shutting her eyes to every 
moral and political truth, and striving for the 


miserable distinction of being a blind leader 
of the blind, Ste may tead, “we believe 


she will find none to follow. If there be any- 
thing substantial in her menaces of with- 
drawing from the Union, let them take this 
step at once, and let us not be pestered with 
twenty years more of empty rhodomontade. 
Let the great goose lay its goose-egg outright, 
and be done cackling. 
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From the New York Tribune. 


A Sketch of Louis Napoleon. 





Charles Louis Napoleon, son of Louis, 
Ex-King of Holland, was born in Paris on 
the 20:h of April, 1808. His god-parents 
were the Emperor and Maria Louis, and 
during his childhood was an especial fa- 
vorite of the former. Oa the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, he stood beside him 
oa the Camp de Mars, and when embra- 
ced by him for the last time, at Malmai- 
son, the young Louis, then a boy of sev- 
en years, wished to follow him at all haz- 
ards. When the family was banished 
from France, his mother removed to 
Augsburg; where he received a good 
German education, He was afterwards 
taken to Switzerland, where he obtained 
the right of citizenship and commenced 
a course of military siudics. After the 
July revolution, by which he was a sec- 
ond time proscribed from France, he vis- 
ited Lialy in company with his brother, 
and in 1831 took upin a popular insur- 
rection against the Pope. ‘This move- 
ment failed, but he succeeded in making 
his escape, and, his brother dying at For- 
li the sane year, he visied England, 


‘and afterward returned to Switzerland, 


where, for wo or three years, he conten- 
ted himself with writing political and mil- 


itary works, which do not appear to have 


been extensively read. The death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt in 1832, gave a new 
impulse to his ambitious hopes. His first 
trasoburg, in 


sent to this country. The illness of his 
mother occasioned his return the follow- 
ing year, afier a visit to Switzerland he 
took up his residence in England, until 
his second attempt at Boulogne in 1640. 
Jn this affair several of his followers 


were killed and he himselftaken and sen- | 
tenced to imprisonment for life in the | 


Casile of Ham. The ope of his 
escape in May 1846, after an incare:ra- 
tion of six years are well known, From 
that time until the end of Septeinber last, 
when he was returned asa Deputy to the 
National Assembly from the Department 
of the Seine, he has resided in England, 


A late London journal, in describing his 


mode of life, gives the following not very 
flauering account: 


“He was unscrupulous in contracti 


| obligaions which were wholly beyon 


his means of repayment; and his most 
serious pursuit was the study of alchemy, 


sistency and uprightness of these singers, or | she would seaticr firebrande to the right and by which he expected to arrive a the 
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philusopher’s stone. So vigorously did 
he prosecute this exploded science, ata 
house which he had fined up as a laboras 
tory at Camberwell, and so firm was fie 
faith in the charlatan empiric whom 

employed to aid him in transmuting the 
baser meials into gold, that he is to 
have aciually appropriated his revenues 
in anticipation, and to have devoted the 
first milliard of his gains to the payment 
of the national debt of France, in order 
to acquire thus an imperial throne by 


urchase. 


The large majority by which he was 
elected a Representative, aston ey- 
gaye 


nt to bring fo: 

as acandidate for the Presidency. To 
defeat the acknowledged Republican par- 
ty, he received the support of the Legid- 
mists and the Orleanists, aud those coms 
bined influences have elected him by an 


immense majority. The must he 
left to Time ond ‘ate, = 





“Ex Dorapo."—The New York Day 
Book gives the following as the origin of 
this term. The early Spanish explorers of 
South America brought back, among 
wonderful tales, a story of a country 
interior of Guinea, where gold was 
be ¢0 plenty that the only dress of the king 
was a thiek layer of the precious metal—a 
teal * body coat,” put on without measuring 
or cutting, of stitching—but thus: Hie ma- 
jesty's naked carcass was carefully smeared, 
every morning, with an unctuous 
and was then heavily powdered with 
dust until no more would stick to it; he 
was then in full dress, making a very bril- 
liant and dazzling appearance when the sun 
shone upon the sparkling surface, ‘I'his (ae 
the story goes) was all scraped off every 
night, and thrown away as “old clothes, 
not being valued where there was so much 
gold that wasn’t at all greasy. This distin- 
govbed personage a > _— 5 ey Pog-newd 
character,” was properly ca Span- 
iards, * The Gilded One.” which in the 
Spanish language, “ El Dorado.” (El, “the,” 
Dorado, “ gilded,” or “gilt.”) And the 
fabulous country was known in Europe ae 
“the land of the gilded one,” and was so 
much talked of and believed in by the Enge 

once 
t 


lish, that the sage Sir Walter 

fitted out an expedition to go to it, not 
happening to find it, consoled himself by 
piracy and robbery on the Spaniards, for 
— ne Myers pony Bea after- 
wards, and very unjustly, 

pirat Trae | Pons nae Sad pas wee 





Savery Sraristics.—Phe first slaves 
introduced into this country were brought 
in a Dutch ship of War, from the coast 
of Guinea, being twenty in number. 
They were landed, for sale, on James 
River, in the Colony of Virginia, August, 
1620—two hundred and twenty eight 
years ago. 

From that date, became an ar- 
ticle of traffic, more or less, in all the 
Colonies. Atthe time the people of the 
Colonies declared themselves free and 
independent (’76) the whole number of 
slaves was estimated at 500,000, viz: 
Massachusetts 3,400 Delaware, 9,000 
Rhode Island, 4,373. Maryland, 80,000 
Connecticut, 6,000 Virginia, 16,500 
N. Hampshire, 529 N. ina, 75,000 
New York, 15,000 S.Carolina 110,000 
New Jersey, 7,600 Georgia, 16,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,000 —_ 

Total, 502,133 

lu 179v there wore 697,897 slaves & 59,- 
460 {ree persons of color; in 1800 there 
were 893,041 slaves; in 1810, 1,101,+ 
364; in 1820, 1,538,054; in 1830, 2,009,. 
031; and in 1840, 2,427,355, 

The importation of slaves has been 
prohibited by Congress since 1808, and 
the increase from 1810 to 1840, which 
has more than doubled in twenty years, 
has been from natural causes, 

On the Fourth day of July, 1776, 
Slavery existed in all the A Col- 
onies. Since then it has been abolished 
in seven of the old states; and t ohs 
er free states, and nine other staics 
have since been admiued into the Union, 
—Cin. Gaz, 





What the Governors Say. 
The following extracts are from the 
recent Messages of Governor Johnston of 
Pa., and Governor lish of New York. 
The former says, 
The acquisition of New Mexico &Cal- 


ifornia presents again in the National 
Congress, the important question of the 
extension of 


extension or non human 
Slavery. Atthe adoption of the Nation- 
al Constitution the | r continuance of 
what was then consi an evil, was 


strongly agitated, and resulted in a come 
prom Sain in the States where 
at that time itexisied. The Constitution 
being submiued to the Sites, was 

ed with others by Pennsylvania; and 

the lapse of more than halfa century, it 
remains the great fundamental law of the 
Union. ‘To preserve and perpetuate it 
to acknowl its su matin. 
tain and its stncigletatend to 
submit to its ises,—are wo 
which every -Gibeastte edge od 
er his opinion in 10 a 


rising uuder it, 
reeagnises the right to hold sluvos iu the 
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’ States which were parties to the com- 
but it makes no farther acknowl- 
edgment. It beats on its plain and ex- 
pressive page no ement, express or 
implied for the further extension of hu- 
man slavery. That this national wrong 


has been extended with the progress of | occasionally, when we remembered how the previous question on his amendment. The 


population, is not an argument in favor 
of its justice, its constitutiona! right or the 
salutary effects it has produced in the 
territories where it has been admitted.— 
Shall is still be further extended? To 
the of the United States belongs 
the authority to settle this important 
question before it shall have been deter- 
mined, the opinions of our citizens on the 
subject should be fully and distinctly 
made known, th their public func- 
tionaries to the confederate siates. The 
right to instruct our senators and request 
the representatives in the national coun- 
cils ought not to be used on light and tri- 
vial occasions, while on subjects gravely 
affecting the well-being of the country, 
it becomes a duty which none will ven- 
turé to decline. In the exercise of this 
admitted right, the Legislature will find 
the Spportunity to express in terms not to 
be mistaken the position which is held 
‘by Pennsylvania on this grave and mo- 
mentuous question. 
of the Consti- 
tution should be maintained in good faith 
towards our Southern brethren, it is our 
duty to gee that they are preserved with 
equal y to ourselves. Noencroach- 
‘ments, however use, should 
be ‘acknowledged as p' nts for fur- 
ther w » against the interests, ans 
rity happiness of the non-slave- 
holding States of the Union. If slavery 
be, in ny they infraction of by ey 
if it be directly opposed to the en n- 
ed of = free institutions—if it des- 
troy the equality of power in the Gener- 
al ernment, by enlarging where it ex- 
ists, constitutional miation—if it 
possess a direct or indirect influence a- 
mea apps rn or Western polic and 
nteresis, by promoting a system of laws, 
jeauaiin domestic caeare and vi- 
tally free labor—if it retard the 
natural of population and improve- 
ment, by the a) 


ation of large tracts 
of land, for the fit of the few tothe 
injury of the many—if it be in open de- 
fiance of the spirit of the age, the march 
of national truth and the enlightened pol- 
icy of mankind—it is time to arrest its 
further progress. These, it is believed, 
are the settled convictions of our citizens, 
and their dotermination to maintain them 
is unalterable.” 
Governor Fish says, 
“If there be any one subject upon which 
the people of the Siate of New York ap- 
near to unanimity of sentiment, it 
is in their fixed determination to resist 
the extension of slavery over territory 
now free. With them it involves a great 


moral neiple, and overrides all ques- 
tiona bf temporary or of politica! expedi. 
ency. None venture to dissent; and in 


the mere difference of degree in which 
the sentiment receives utterance, it has 

ed powerful even to the breaking 
th of the strong barrier of party organ- 
ization. This sentiment is not of recent 
origin with our people. It was this near- 
ly unanimous sentiment of the people 
which was reflected, and received utter- 
ance in the voice of our Legislature, at 
the period of the agitation of the question, 
on the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. Slavery not only existed at that 
time within the limits of Missouri, but 
was legalized within the whole of the ter- 
na oe the United States un- 
der tho treaty with France. ‘The poopie 
of our State were induced to yield their 
assent to ise come made, where- 
by a State permitting slavery was admit- 
tod into the Molen; Binet out of territo- 
ty not embraced within the compromises 
of the Constitution, by the consideration 
that slav and involuntary servitude 
should be forever ae aga rom the re- 
mai jon o e territory within 
pe yh was therefore authorized. 


pm aoe throughout the remain- 


. They are now asked to become parties 
to the extension of slavery over territory 
already free. Their answer may be read 
in their past history. I believe that it is 


from time to time, till the close of the ses- @ motion to amend, by striking out the 
sion. We place the opinion upon record.”” amble, would be inorder? 

The tenth has come and gone, and with) Then Mr. Smith modified his amend 
it has gone Mr. Gott’s resolution. Sure $0 as to direct the committee not to # 
enough, the device was found, and the reso- whether, but to report a bill, &c. Som 
lution—is not. We. prayed very earnestly /else suggests another amendment, and 
that we might be proved a false prophet, and )one else another, but Mr. Smith asks the 


Bey ef Tunis had forbidden the trade in House will not sustain it, so that it is evidemt 
slaves, and the Grand Turk had vouchsafed | wisdom has not been justified this time by 
to prohibit the slave marts in Constantino- her children. The wise, patriotic — 
ple, and the Shah of Persia, actuated by the bave now got things pretty well confused.— 
humane spirit of Mahomedanism, had inter- In the heat of the battle, the command 
dicted, under severe penalties, the slave traf- officer has changed front. The enemy see 
fic in his dominions, as repugnant to the ci- that all unity of plan has been broken up.— 
vilization of the Prophet,a faint hope would. He moves an adjournment, but the * 
spring up that Washington, the refined me- and patriotic”? men are not yet badly flo 
tropolis of a preeminently Christian coun- enough to ran—so they vote down this 
try, the most renowned Republic of modern tion, Next Mr. Bouts, seeing the beauti 
times, might at least be elevated to the level |predicament of the Northern friends who 
of Tania and Constantinople. ‘had been so anxious to concede someth 
But it was a flickering hope, and soon to fraternity, now moves to lay the wh 


nature of that tribe ef creatures whom John pear well in the eyes of constituent 
Randolph has immortalized by anepithet. | would never do to assume the awful res 
Let us rejoice. I pated ; 
Calhoun is spoiled; he must be in the pre- measure outright, So this motion was vo 
dicament of the elaborate preacher, suddenly down—110 to 94. 
brought toa halt by a gust of wind which ; hy 
swept away his notes. The fierce courage |Our‘ wise” aud ‘patriotic’ men were 
of the North was like Shakspear’s meteor— their wit’send. ‘The Southern men saw t 
ere you could cry, behold! it was gone.— jadvantage, and began to propose their ame! 
The great South Carolina agitator is now/ ments. 
without powder or shot. Hecannot fireeven| Mr. Meade moved to amend by instr 
an alarm F rue) The fierce North, the giant ing the committee to report a bill reenf 
North, —— North, has backed |the legislation of Congress ye t 
out, or, as it is vulgarly styled, crabbed, /delivery of fugitive slaves. his motion 
craw-fished. Should he now try to scare the | was ruied ont of order. By this time the 
South with impending horrors from that beautiful management of the wise and pa- 
qaarter, she would laugh at him. Southern |triotic men had resulted in what may be cal- 
members ought to have been more led a * scatteration”’ of the valor and wits 
ate. They know the malleable nature of the of the hosts of freedom;*ml once more a 
material they have to deal with, and in work- motion to adjourn was made—carried by an 
ing it up they ought at least to have left overwhelming majority. . 
thing in the similitude of a man. | Now, to understand the effect of this vote 
Let us rejoice. The Union stands, and so\on the resolution, we must refer to the pro- 
does the Slave Trade. What blind Sampson ceedings next morning. ‘The Journal hav- 
will be impious enough hereafter to bow him- ing been read, the Speaker announced the 
self upon these two pillars of our glorious first business, a resolution reported from the 
temple of Liberty, and bury it in ruins ?— | Committee on Printing. 
Now beams the Sun of Peace again upon| Mr. Wentworth rose to a point of order, 
us. Dire discord is hushed. ‘The spirit of! and asked the Speaker what had become of 
Fraternity smooths down the rugged brow of the resolution [a laugh] which they had 
Passion, for the slave-coffle may wend its|had befure the House yesterday, relative to 
bam in undisturbed joyousness under the|the slave trade in the District of Colom- 
walls of the Capitol, to the mart in the sha-| bia? 
dow of the Smithsonian Institute. The Speaker replied, that it was on the file 
The South was foolish to permit itself to|of unfinished business. 
he so perturbed by the hasty action of afew| Mr. Wentworth. And we shall never 
Northern Congressmen. ‘They did not mean|reach it again during this Congress. [Langh- 
any harm; but as Taylor had been elected on | ter. 
the strength of the anti-slavery pledges given| ‘I'he Speaker. Yes, when the House pro- 
in his behalf in the North, it was thought |ceed with the regular order of business, and 
nothing more than reasonable that the Taylor come to the consideration of resolutions which 
men in Congress from the North should show lie over. 
what good anti-slavery men they were; and) Any one who is familiar with the course 
so they passed Mr. Gott's resolution. The of business in the House, knows that such 
next important object was to show the South resolutions are never reached! ‘The reso- 
what good friends they were to its peculiar |lution of Mr. Gott is just as effectually kil- 
interests; and so they reconsidered led as if it had been formally voted dowa— 
Gott’s resolution, and let it go over with the |killed by the ** wise,” * patriotic,” “ moder- 
finished busi to he attended to most|ate’’ management of Messrs, Caleb and 
faithfully between now and never! If the|Traman Smith, Vinton, Grinnell, Rockwell 
South had only a clear insight into these|of Connecticut, and their associates. 
things, it might save itself a world of dis-| But let them not imagine that they have 
comfort, and even the Washington Union|secured exemption isum * agilalions,” as 
would find it hard work to experience an/they call it. Bancho’s ghost will not down, 
agony. 
But to be serious; and ‘yet one's lip “will 
curl at mast is too contemptible to excite 
t ing o! ° — 
pee when bo, ding of  baing Dos. of with a The following remarks weie offerea Dy 
o8 flat. bh Mary Grew in a recent Anti-Slavery Conven- 
DB hos A oy pnd hp nay ae tion held in Philadelphic. The subject be- | 
strong desire was manifested to proceed to fore the meeting was a resolution referring to 
any other business than that of the famous the progress of anti-slavery truth, 
resolution. But the question being on recon-) wy, me ts r | 
sideration, it was pronounced a_ privileged on PO OWw eee Treen eo ean | 
one, and so took precedence. Wentworth, from the day of small things, when it was | 
always ready with his summary mode of too insignificant for opposition, and witness 
despatching business, moved to Jay the mo.|it% ‘iumph over the contempt, the hatred, | 
tion to reconsider on the table. This was |‘? Power and tho violence it has encounter- | 
the policy of all those who were bent on se- ied, and behold this great nation stirred with | 
curing the passage of the resolution, The |''S words, we may well sing songs of praise, | 
most determined efforts were made to induce | (°t this proof that the Lord of hosts is with | 
him to withdraw it, bat he persisted. The |"* _We have abundant cause of thanksgiv- | 
eas and nays on his motion were called, (MS: in view of our almost anexampled pro- | 
and resulted—yeas 80, nays 120! So the 8*°8* and it is instructive and cheering to 
House, which by a vote of 98 to 87 had pas. |!ook back at the lessons of the past. ‘They | 
sed the resolution two weeks before, now re-| will strengthen us for the duties of the pres- 
fused to sustain its action by a vote of 120 \°"" But we have a better way to tell our 
to 80! So much for the Southern caucns.—|S'atitudg than by resolutions or words; by | 
The South, of course, was united. South. | ‘nerenved anti-slavery effort. There is no 
ern men have nerve, and know what they are | belie? word than a deed; no better song of 
about. praise than a life of benevolence. Our work 
A debate then arose on the motion to re-|'8 not done. Slavery and the slave traffic | 
consider. Mr. McLane, of Maryland, dis-|°%!#t in all their horrors. ‘Their woes lessen 
cussed Northern philanthropy. and the ha-| ot with age. The government still sustains | 
manity-of the black code in his own State, |'"® slave system, and political parties bow 
Mr. Caleb Smith disenssed Mr. Giddings, |‘? it. The church still opens its doors to the 
Mr. Palfrey, agitators in general, and his po- |slaveholder, and gives him honor and power, 
sition in particular, being out of patience | hiding his crimes under the Christian robes. | 
with agitation, and in love with wise, patrio- Phe Northern people are still too indifferent 
tie legislation. Mr. Sawyer enlarged upon the enormities of slavery. Much as we | 
the wants of his constitnents; was daly in-|"4¥¢ done, we have much more to do. Inch | 
dignant at these nigger questions; was grie- by inch we have won the ground we have) 
ved at the House disgracing itself with these £2imed- Shall we lose it all now by inac- | 
squabbles about slavery, when so man tion? Let it not be said of us, * Ye did ran 
interests were at stake, and he concluded by | We! for a time, who hath hindered you 3”— 
moving the previous question—thus cutting Let us not lose all this glorious harvest, now 
off all chance of reply from a single friend | WHite to the reaper's hand. | 
of the resolution. The previous question, Ask you how you can work? The old 
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Convention in Philadelphia. 











Fy Spores sh ye was sustained, and the yeas on the motion to! measures which we have employed hitherto 





to action 1 on the motion to lay is on trath. The press and a living s: 
of slavery shail be introduced into | the motion to pec Han on the table. ‘ and a pure Ghbiegle—popern, ey 
any part of the territory of the United| Two steps backwards. resolution | books, the public meeting, the private appeal 
States, from which it is now excluded. now is open to amendment. How nicely and the social circle, are among our means, 
—_y the wise, patriotic, moderate men, who hate| Petitioning is one important instrumental- 
From the N | Era. slave-traders and abhor agitators, will now | ity, the success of which has been too fully 


Gott’s Resolution Lost---the Union 
' Saved. 






eee 


at 


its | @884med the entire management of it. 
and | "ore with what brilliant success their wise,|their banner? They firmly resisted and 
of| — moderate management was crown- maintained their principles in their strictness, 


the | The Hon. Caleb Smith, of Indiana, steps the anti-slavery cause. Where would have 


relief of nervous . to its object—O, no! ‘The slave trade is a time for rest, but it is the t work-day of 
eit wel be. os => henge wa to be put down—bnt life. fas 


any 
will | sale here or elsewhere; and, if there be, to 


reconsider were 119, nays 91—the latter, have proved themselves “mighty through | 


with the exception of one, bei iven by God” to accomplish our work. Our reliance | 
those who voted = A 


manage! Messrs. Caleb and Truman Smith,| proved for us to doubt. Now while the po- 
Vinton and Grinnell, have the whole busi- | litical parties are almost fighting to prove 
ness in their own hands. They and their! themselves abolitionists, while the question 
friends have prevented the consummation of is before the legislatures and the people, is 
this measure—not because they were opposed |the time to press this matter. This is no 





Violent opposition ceased; our 
must be taken out of the hands of danger now is from insidious temptation to 
these agitators, these fanatics—it must be lower our principles. Let us beware of this 
done in a genteel, neat, and an ptable seductive temptation, and yield not the least 
manner. They, we repeat, have prevented| principle to accommodate men who cannot 
the final passage of the resolution; they have! come up tous. Do you remember when Gar- 
bronght it again before the House ; they have|rison and the early abolitionists were im 

Let) tuned to strike the word “immediate” from 








and in their fidelity has been the success of 
forth upon-the arena, armed and equipped |been the people, the eburch, aye, the Free 
He moves Soil party. aos. tae they iple to the 
tem sacrificed principle to popu- 
sod insert instructions that the larity ? Thiok of this, when are asked 
Committee on the District inquire whether to lower your standard to the level of those 
lation be necessary to t the who have not risen to it. If you deseend 
of slaves into the wget kB me ebay Me be | 

romise will encourage them to yie 
ee - to temporary policy. Shalt yo oe 








they are coming up? No: from your moun- | our escutcheon’’—* Notoriously ignorant, 
tain height of principle, beckon to those be- degraded and miserable, mental/y diseas- 
neath you to come onward and upward; but ed, broken-spirited, acted upon by no mo- 
for the slave's sake, for your own soul’ssake, ‘tives to honorable exertions, scarcely 


ahs wag = « Pat oag we  oecahptesan — reached in their debasement by the heav- 
geet ogi enly light.” 


ly throug! ils by fire and perils amon ; 
lee eeethten: to ® ie and meee trial: rs blood,”’ as one expresses it, is an object 
allurement of favor. 
and we must triumph. {doing so becomes conspicuous in the 

This is a glorious time to live in. Well’ course of its proceedings, namely, a 
may we rejoice that we are born and work in deep-rooted and unchristian prejudice a- 
this day, and forget all our a and toils, as gainst a people, many of whom were liv- 
ating couiperes to what we have now done, ing evidences of the wickedness of the 


and the demonstrations of human progress >. - f wh hed 
which we behold. The nation is awakening; white population, and all of whom ha 


the church begins to see her duty—that she been the victims of the most cruel op- 


barism night have been reasonably expected. 

ut it is not so. Church, theatre, concert 
room, literary lectures, social gatherings, all 
alike exclude people of color, and the Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar is almost the only public 
place where this unfortunate class are not 


To ‘draw off this black | subject to insult or abuse. 


The Bazaar also affords opportunity for Ab- 


Let us be faithful here, of this Society; but the great motive for | olitionists from all parts of the country to ex- 


change counseis and congratulations. With- 


‘ out the formality of appointed meetings, it fur- 
/nishes occasion for that mutual concert and 


cooperation of effort which is of the highest 
importance to a cause like ours, relying so 
little on popular favor, and deprived so gen- 
erally of the instramentalities that customa- 


rily aid a work of philanthropic effort. 
t 


is these and similar considerations that 





can no longer cherish this monster sin, or 
keep silent toward it. The slave is looking 
to you to verify those hopes. Will you 
blight them? One more year may bring the 
jubilee; but if two or many years roll roand 


went out when we thought of the peculiar subject on the table; but this would not ap») before the year of Liberty, you will then 


count it a little thing that you have done, and 
suffered what you have. Think of it. ‘The 


tyrdom were a cheap price to pay for such 


Let us work 
on, then, hearing, in anticipation, the shout 





rather hatred, we shall give 


The address of John C, sibilu'y of thus despateching so woe rote emancipation of three millions of men! Mar-— 


| an object. Compared with it, how insignifi- | 
What next todo? Ah, there was the rub. cant seem al! our petty trials! 


of freedom and joy yet to arouse from the dis- | 


pression. One proof of this prejudice, or| ; 
on the | render our pecuniary profit but one among 


Fificenth Report ofthe Society. It says: | #9 of the important benefits that the Ba- 
The managers consider it clear that’ Sar emearee.. 18 view of te gat smoast 
causes exist and are now operating to ticular effort, we should call all these cireum- 
prevent their improvement and elevation stances to mind that we may be impelled to 
to any considerable extent, asa class, in “ that patient continuance in well doing.” 
this country, which are fixed not only be- Which frail humanity finds in general so dif- 
yond the control of the friends of huifian- , ficult. Looking back to the commencement 
ity, but of any human power. Cuats- .— essege pete Bo mee Kt foo “~* 
TIANITY cannot do for them here what it je B wel tae tcbechie fas Fw alnad 
will do for them in Africa. This is not with the zeal that attended their * first 
the fault of the colored man, but AN works” the hour of the final extinction of 





enthralled millions. Let us work ever, that 
when our labor here is done, we may receive 0% D!NANCE OF Provipence, and no neteag-! 
the sweet welcome, ‘ Well done good and , /0 be changed than the laws of nature. 
faithful servants.” This lying blasphemy every good man 
| will repudiate with indignation. We 
| must not, however, permit our indigna- 
per | tion to intérfere with our duty to the vic- 
The following notice appeared last week tims ofa cruel and heartless prejudice ; 
in the columns of the Union and Intelligen- | and therefore, whilst we continue to ab- 
cer. How does it look ? jhor the American Colonization Society 
**Notice.—We are authorized and re- , and its doings, we {vel no indisposition to 
quested by the President of the *Conven- aid our coloured brethren in Liberia, on 
tion of Delegates from the Slaveholding the contrary, we would express the hope 
States,’ recently held in the Senate Chamber | ) 
to give notice that, in pursuance of the order 
of adjournment, the Committee, composed 


How does it look! 


that they may prosper, and become the 


many nations in Africa. 


said, will be prepared to make a report on ’ 
roth 4 We have no means of ascertaining the 


Monday, the 15th instant, at 7 o’clock P. M., | 
in the Chamber of the Senate, where the 
Senators and Representatives from the States | sons, who have been transported from 
alluded to are respectfully invited to attend.” | 
These “Delegates” are the members of however, been large; but we have great 
Congress from the slaveholding States, with- | reason to fear, that the mortality connec- 
nb om ate Gate’ Guan he ae ted with their removal has been dreadful, 
ion, Shamber, during the « privations > > imme 
ecesion of Congress, to concoet measures to . 2 privations — people immense, and 
overawe Congress, and compel the majority ‘!@!" progress Siow. 
in that body to succomb to the wishes of 


American Slavery would be even at the door? 
Recall the names of all who were ever the 

avowed advocates of the slave ;—we speak 

not now of those— 

“Hallowed and guarded from all chains by 

death.” 

Their works do follow them; but recall the 

names of those who have excused themselves 

from this service and gone to their farms and 

their merchandize, and say if that eloquence, 


and labor, and fidelity, and self-devotion that 


e. . . — ! 
means of introducing the blessings of frce- | 


of one member from each of the States afore- dom, civilization, and religion, es dividual duty. Those who were once so zea- 


once wrought such miracles had been contin- 
ued to the present time, what had now been 
the slave’s condition? Who can say it might 
not have been that of the Freeman? 

We do not assume to judge in cases of in- 


|lous in his behalf, so earnest in stirring up 


the minds of others, and ‘ F 
exact number of coloured and black per: | Nore Fond oggye tet Bt Mg 


active labors go, so unconcerned and indiffer- 


, ent, are responsible, not to us, but to their 


the United States to Africa; it has not, | 


own consciences. ‘The slave’s condition is 
the same as when they first felt it so deeply 


| they can best judge why their action has 


ceased. ’ 
But we do know the general truth, corrob- 
orated by the voice of inspiration and the tes- 


| timony of mankind, that Fidelity, Firmness, 


We sincerely trust that the provisions Perseverance, are essential Tequisites to the 


said Delegates, on pain of a dissolygion of inserted in their laws aguinst slavery and | success of any cause, to the perfection of any 


the Unjon! Was such an organization ever the slave-trade, will be rigorously enfor- 
heard of before? ‘There was once an organ- ced ; and that their relations with the na- 
erate mf WP ng rata 8 ve tive population will be honorable to them- 
} at, not in the Capitol of the Union. a 'd this j Ct 
Men engaged in that Hartford Convention jesives, | Ghoald this Daganty Se he Sues, 
are execrated to this day as traitors, especial- they will not want friends in this etiam 
; p ; 
ly by the Democratic partisans who are now | ‘TY '0 sympathiz 2 with, and help them. 
taking the lead in this Convention of Slave- But, without expressing want of confi- 
holding Delegates. 
correct, the Hartford Convention was not a 
secret caucus—it did not sit with closed doors; | 
but this Convention of Slaveholding Dele- 
tes seeks concealment—it - ; ‘ate } ; 

ed to all except the "estan any thelr ees the patianhraptes mm ts ange 
brethren in Congress, who sit beside them either directly or indirectly, to play the 
during the day in the halls of legislation, are 8""e of the American Colonization So- 
not allowed to enter this dark conclave, as Ciely- 

mere spectators. What kind of an exhibi- | 
tion is this of seetional spirit? What feel- | 
ings is tt calculated to provoke? What but 
the forbearance of the members from the 


non-slavehulding States prevents an open, ir- | ed to thirty-three handred dollars, about one 
remediable rupture? Suppose the thirty | 


Senators and one hundred and thirty-nine thesennd dollars less than those of last year, 
Representatives trom these States should mect This is to be attributed mainly to the unfa- 
in secret Convention in the Hull of the | vorable weather that prevailed nearly the en- 
House, close its doors, exclude from the | tire ten days the Bazaar was open. In the 


night-conclave not only the citizens, but all ; : 
the members of Congress from the slave- CORE EES ON praneereas St Se 


Boston Bazaar. 





The receipts of the Bazaar this year amount- 


an organization to enforce their measures 
upon the minority in the Federal Legislature, | jects, and efficiency of the Bazaar: 

aud preparing the way for disunion,in the 

event of fuilure—what would the freedom of It has been suggested by a correspondent 
Congress be worth? It would cease to be a abroad that we should point out the necessity 
deliberative body. It woald become the ‘hat creates the existence or the Bazaar, and 
mere instument in the hands of a secret or- , S0™e Of the changes that it has been enabled 
ganization, irresponsible, and acting by usur- | '° produce. We can only say that a this 
ped powers, These members of Congress instrumentality the American Anti-Slavery 
rom the slaveholding States have committed Society especially relies for a portion of the 
an act which, if done by Northern members, 
they would denounce as incipient treason.— 
National Era, 


fully important undertaking of changing the 


— | seventeen millions of people, as regards a 
From the (British) Auti Slavery Reporter. question touching bese wy Gate GSS 
. / : oat : in the last eighteen years even as the people 
We perceive that the British Govern-' of Nineveh, not knowing their right hand 
ment haye recognized the independence | from their left. That this is not now the ease, 
of Liberia. This small republic is com. that the whole country is thoroughly aroused, 
posed of liberated American slaves and , that old parties are broken up, churches sha- 
free peop'e of color, who were sent thith- | ken and severed, Congress thoroughly con- 
er by the American Colonization Society, Sa ealidaens. ef pany shanpaiieiaion tame 
’ ’ ’ 
To these has been added a numerous bo- | ing with controversy, a great Nerthern eonly 
dy of natives, the total population being peyinning to fora, basing itself not on those 
estimated at 85,000. This Society was paltry and mercenary considerations that have 
founded in 1816, and whatever might | hitherto shaped politics, but assuming as its 
have been the motives of those with it 


foundation the great question of Human 

whom it originated, it has been used by | Rights—that all this is passing” before our 
slave-holders for the most hateful purpo- | &¥¢% We may thank the earnest, uncompro- 
ses, and has proved a formidable hinder- | M8! "ilerance of the trath by the Ameri- 
, he cause of abolition in the U-| oa" Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries. 
ance to t y in the U- | ‘The same decided utterance is still called 
nited States. It is based on on the sup-' for, ‘This body, few in number, weak in 
position that black and colored men’ worldly influence, destitute of ‘uniary abil- 
ought notto be admiued to the United | ity, hated as the depository of the most un- 
States, that their proper home is Africa, | popelar trath that could be presented to a na- 
and that it is patriotic. in American citi- “°" like ours, namely the identity and equal- 
zens to sendthem there. It adopts, how- | ity of the homen family, thie despised and 


: es calumniated body is yet the cnly one that 
ever, the language of philanthropy and knows and utters the whole woth Without 


religion in the prosecution of its objecis, | Concealment—Without Compromise.” It ' 


and, by that means, manages to impose | enunciates absolute truth and calls for entire 
on many good-natured people. | justice, allowing no man to tolerate crime or 

The estimation in which the beneficia- | pe aa pep te gl o> 
* ‘ 5 | " 
ay the Society are a be gath- | that sanctions or connives at Human Slave- 
ered from the manner in which they are | ry. It scorns and loathes a compact by 
described by some of its oldest and most | which a fugitive slave is returned to bondage, 
distinguished supporters. One of these and strong men pledge themselves to turn 
says: “Free blacks are a greater nuisance | cowardly weapons against the weak and 
than even slaves themselves.” Another | helpless whom oppression shall have goaded 
describes them as “A horde of miserable | '° madness. ; - . 
people-—the objects of univeral suspicion.” Ly a Sis the a a oo egy 4 
Another declares them to be “Of all clas. | ae eee eee) a eny ror eae to aid 


¢ . h br the privilege of the American Bazaar to aid 
ses of our population, the most vicious— | jx in this good work, and this mode of assist- 


contaminated themselves, they extend | ance will not be, we trust, abandoned, till a | 


their vices to all around them.” Anoth- | more efficient and excellent manner of produ- 
er, as“A large mass of human beings, cing the same or greater results, shall have 
who hang as a vile excrescence upon so- | been devised. 
Sey sar ey Ta | yt cng ac 
r ance. It ex- 
> tgs pe emi they re- | ers a most fortunate inflecane _ opposition 
e. hers say ey are an ano-| to the unmanly and unehristian prejudice 
malous race of beings, the most depraved | against color which obtains so wideiy even 
upon earth” —“A mildew upon our fields, 








Mr. Vinton wanted to know whether fave tod the upward peth, go down when 


in this city, where, from ite educational and 
a scourge to our becks, and a stain upon | literary pretensions, less ignorance and bar- 





character. 

‘*No man putting his hand to the plough 
and looking back 1s fit for the kingdom of 
God." 


The Greatest Lie of this Age. 
If the wealthy people of our northern states 
should monopolize the land to such an extent 


If our recollection be dence in those who, at present, manage | that less than one-fourth of the popu'ation 
the affairs of Liberia, we warn them that | should have any ownership or expectation of 
a sharp look-out will be kept upon their , ownership in it, and then this landocracy 
proceedings ; and that they must not ex- | should assume all the offices, and profess lo 


be the people of the north to the exclusion of 
all landless mechanics, manufacturers, and 
mere laborers, what should we say of it!— 


| Should we not say that these impudent land- 


| 


, add field to field. 


| 
| 


funds by which it carries forward the fear- | holde 


| hearts and enlightening the consciences of | 





holders were speaking and acting a vast lie ? 

Land monopole is selfish, hoggish and eru- 
el enough, bu: there is something compara- 
tively of grandeur, sublimity and fair play 
init. Tt is every one for himself and the de- 
vil take the hindmost, yet all under the laws 
have the same chance to yrasp the soil and 
Of the man monopoly this 
cannot be said. 

The man-monopoly is the meanest of all 
monopolies. It begins by the most arrant 
foul play. Here is a poor brother, weak, ige 


r : ri . | norant, obtuse, and what is the least of all 
holding States, and then proceed to conceit anti-slavery agency, the writer—Anne War- | his disadvantages, black. 


ren Weston—thus speaks of the need, ob- | Jow, with all possible indulgence in a free 


Such a poor fel- 


race, has enough againsthim. But your man- 

monopolist or slaveholder begins by chaining 

and lashMg him. ‘This is justas if the swift- 

est in a foot race, not contented with their 

superior fleetness, should at the start double 

their fists and knock down their slower com- 
elitors. 

Bat in just half these United States man- 
monopoly exists, and what is worse the slave- 
rs not only claim impunity for this out- 
rage on haman rights, but the right to be eor- 
sidered and taken for the whole of the people 
of the States they curse. Are the slavehold- 
ers of the South the people of the South?— 
No! This is the greatest lie of this or any 
age—the most impudent and amazing lie the 
sun ever looked upon. 

The recent southern canens talks of itself 
as “representing the South.” Juha C. Cal- 
houn says: 

“It is undeniable that the encroachments 

upon our rights have been rapid and alarming, 
They must be met. I conceive that no south- 
ern man can entertain for one moment the 
idea of tame submission. The action of the 
South should be united, temperate, but deci- 
ded.” 
What a gelid impudence! Nearly one 
half the South are directly and infinitely in- 
terested to have not only the Wilmot Proviso 
passed, but an act of universal emancipation. 
More than two thirds of the remainder are 
cursed by the system, and are dying to be 
rid of it. Not one quarter of the South ig 
there, which, if it could speak, would not ery 
out more earnestly than it is possible for the 
North to do, for the very measures which 
Calhoun deprecates. 4 

All this the northern members of Congress 
know full well, and yet they permit this in- 
fernal and stupendons lie to be reiterated in 
their ears day after we he year after year 
as if it were a truth. With the exception of 
Hale, Palfrey, Giddings, Tuck, Mann, Root 
and a very few others, their tameness and 
torpidity is unspeakable. They are like 
skimmed milk and the water which will not 
ton down hill. With the most perfect sub- 
missiveness and quietness they take all that 
these roystering, blustering, bullying slave- 
holders say, for law and gospel. Or, at any 
rate, they would do so, if it were not for trou- 
ble athome. The “fanaticism” of their con- 
stituents obliges many of them to vote with 
Hale, Giddings, Palfrey, &c., while to make 
amends to their southern masters, they, like 
pickpockets, abuse these faithful northerners, 

The simple trath is that the South is no 
more represented in Congress than Crim Tar- 
tary is. It is not so much so. Infinitely bet- 
ter for the people of the southern States would 
it be if all their so-called Senators and Repre- 
ere yo Day — in caucus — 
night ai rep through into Symmes’s Hole, 
leaving the North, poorly as that is ' 
ed, to make all the laws at its own pleasure, 


| — Cho onotype. 
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**]T Love AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 


FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS. Ed- 
mund Burke. 





0<7- Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnat sts. 








Meetings at Carmel and Middleton. 


James Barnaby and Isaac Trescott will 
address Anti-Slavery meetings, at Middleton 
Saturday evening, 27th January. At Carmel 
meeting house, Sunday the 28th, 2 o'clock 
and Evening. 

The American Colonization Society, 

again. 

Of all the impudent, soulless organizations 
that ever existed, the American Colonization 
Society is entitled to rank as first. Under 
the guise of philanthropy, under the pretence 
of benefitting the Africo-American it 


underlies every truly christian and democratic 


institution. But then says the memorialist, 


* This decision is not the result of hoatili-. 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES ty to the colored man, but is based upon the 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM conviction that the true interests of both class- 
parate politi- 
It is unwise, therefore, for 


| e8 will be best p 
cal organization, 
| any one to urge them to a prolonged and 
fruitless warfare for citizenship in Ohio.” 
Of course not. 
hostility to the colored man’’ that induced 
those who framed the Constitution of Ohio 
to deny him the right of suffrage, it was on- 
ly an unwillingness to admit that negroes 
were as good as whites, and were entided to 
equal political rights! It was “ not the re- 
sult of hostility to the colored man” that 
prompted the Legislature to declare that his 
oath-tendered testimony should not be admis- 
sable in suits against a white man, it was 
only a desire to keep the negro in his proper 
| place and teach him submissicn to his bet- 
ters! 
the colored man”’ that led white citizens to 
rob his children of their school funds, it was 
only an unwillingness to have white and co- 





1 d bya 








the right to send him from the land of bis na- 
tivity; and in order to obtain the means to 
effect his expatriation appeals to the worst 
prejudices of the whites, fosters their hatred 
of the colored man, and pronounces his de- 
gradation, here inevitable, his oppression ir- 
temediable. Although the colored popula- 
tion have, from the very inception of the 
scheme of African Colonization borne their 
testimony against it with remarkable unaniin- 
ity, and ably exposed the pretended philan- 
thropy of its supporters, the Society has urg- 
ed its claim upon community, and with the 
jrotest of those whom it is osfencid/y design- 
ed to benefit, ringing in their ears, its agents 
have as coolly demanded contributions to ex- 
port the colored man from our shores as though 
they were asking aid to send ice to the East 
Indies or mackerel to France. 

Its latest movement, so far as we are aware, 
is the presentation of a lengthy memorial to 
the Legislature of Ohio, by David Christy, 
an agent of the Society. Its object and its 
doctrines may be gathered by the extracts 
we shall make. ‘The memorialist says, 

“A careful examination of the census ta- 
bles, together with a knowledge of many oth- 
er facts connected with the subject, proves, 
very clearly, that the Ohio valley must soon 
become the home of a large proportion of the 
free colored people.” 

He then proceeds to show statistically that 
causes have been operating in three of the 
Middle, six of the Southern, and the six New 
England States to repel the free colored peo- 
ple from their soil, and therefore infers, 


“From all these facts, it appear that caus- 
es, having a uniform action and producing 


lored children in the same school! 

Out upon the man who can administer such 
a salvo to the consciences of the negro-hating 
tyrants of Ohio! David Christy ought to be 
ashamed to be engaged in covering up and 
seeking to excuse the works of that mean, 
contemptible, devilish hatred of the colored 
es of society! But then he has an object in 
view that can best be gained by such dirty 
work—what that object is, may be learned 
by the concluding paragraph of his memo- 
rial. 

“In this emergency, and in view of the 


great importance of disabusing the minds of 
colored men on the question of colonization, 


beria, or to Ohio in Africa, it is respectfully 
requested that you make a suitable appropri- 
ation to aid the American Colonization Soci- 
ety fora few years to come, in carrying out 
its designs in relation to the colored people 
of Ohio, and in promoting the spirit of emi- 
gration to Liberia.” 


We hope and believe the Legislature will 


wise enough and bold enough to demand 
their political rights at the hands of the rulers 


demand them until the doctrine of the De- 
claration of Independence is recognized as a 
practical truth. And itis to be hoped, that 
in the great contest that is now being waged 
between slavery and freedom, they will not 
forsake their brethren in bonds, leave the 
land of their nativity, virtually admit their 
own natural inferiority, and acknowledge the 
white man’s better right to this land, and all 
to please those whose senseless hatred of 





uniform results, are exerting a repelling in- 
fluence upon the free colored population of | 
the fificen States above named, and that near- | 
ly the whole current of this emigration, thus 
set in motion, is pouring into the Ohiv val- | 
ley. And further, the events which have | 
transpired in many of the slave States, since | 
the last census, teach us that these repelling 
causes are augmenting instead of diminishing 
their feree. These influences have also been | 
extended to many of the States not above | 
named, and the conclusion is therefore forced | 
upon us, fhat the Ohio valley is now the focus | 
towards which nearly the entire free eulured | 
emigration of the country is concentrating.’ | 
We are not inclined to dispute the correct- 
ness of the idea which thus far appears to be | 
the gist of the memorial, but rather rejoice 
to know that although the West is very far 
from doing justice to the colored man, yet 
the climate, soil, and other advantages it pre- 
sents, serves, in some degree, lo make it a 
desirable home for him. 


But the Colonization meincrialist goes on 
to say, 

“In view, then, of all these facts, it ap- 
pears evident that we cannot, by any legisla- 
tion of ours, reach the causes which force the 
colored man into the West, and that the’Ohio 
valley is therefore to become the Asylum for | 
the victims of slave oppression, and has been | 
selected by the colored man as the theatre | 
upon which thé great battle for the achieve- 
ment of his rights is to be fought.” 

And why should legislation be invoked to 
forbid the native American who wears a co- 
Jored skin to seek a home in the West? The 
idea that such an exercise of legislative pow- 
es would be justifiable, is horribly oppres- 
sive, and would never be referred to, except 
to condemn, by any one whose hatred of the 
negro was not stronger than his love for God. 
His soul mast indeed be contracted who 
would not gladly welcome to the Ohio va!- 
ley **the victims of slave oppression.” And 
if the colored man has chosen this State as 
the theatre where is to be fought the batile 
for his rights, let every lover of human free- 
dom see to it that he throws no obstacles in 
his path to vietory, nor affords his oppressors 
aid or comfort. 

The memorialist also further states, 








, and place. 
| claim the attention of the members, it is de- 


them is based upon the complexion God de- 
creed they should wear. 


The Ex. Committee 
Will meet on the 4th prox. at the usual hour 
As business of importance will 


sirable that there be a full attendance. 
The Black Laws. 


In the House of Representatives on the 
18th inst., the * State Journal informs us, 





| The bill “to repeal the fourth section of ly there grew from the place touched by ions of the contigious countries. ‘ill d th 
| the act passed Jan, 25, 1807, amendatery to | the devil’s lips, a monster serpent, who | jt is that the despot of Prussia, screening | the estate bequeathed by will, and the 


himself under a masquerade of liberality, | 


an act passed Jan. Sth, 1801," being under 
consideration, 

Mr. Smith of Brown, moved to strike out 
all after the enacting clause. 

Mr. Chaffee explained that the bill had for 


It was not “the result of 


It was ** not the result of hostility to | 


man that pervades almost all grades and class- | 


and of encouraging their emgrigration to Li- | 


make no such appropriation; but if it does, | 
we trust the colored people of Ohio will be 


of the State, and that they will continue to | 


THE POSTAL TREATY. 


between this aod the British Government, which. 
places the mail charges on letters and papers trans-, 
mitted from one country to the other, on an equita- 
ble and reciprocal fooing. Single letters ( half 
ounce in weight) can now be sent t any part of 
England or Ireland for 24 cents; double and triple 
letters at double and triple rates. Letters from 
those countries pay the same postage. The mail 
charges may be prepaid or not at the option of the 
sender. Newspapers to or from any part of the 
United kingdom must be pre-paid—2 cents each pa- 
per. Other arrangements have been made in rela- 
tion to the transmission of mails to other countries, 
and the transit of closed mails from Great Britain 
through this country, 


EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRISs. 

A telegraphic despatch misled us in relation to 
| the Extra session of Congress; it appears the Pre- 
| sident has only called the usual quadrennial extra 
| session of the Senate. The announcement made 

was therefore premature. That an extra session 
will have to be called, can hardly be doubted when 
it is remembered how little, how very little has yet 
beén done at Washington except at speech-making. 





IMPORTANT FROM COLUMBUS. 
Senator Archbold, the man who swore so terri- 
bly at the Speaker when he announced Ford's elec- 
tion, has published a Card, palliative, in the col- 
umons of the “ Statesman” in which he inti je 


‘And whata noble leader they had—a black- 


Amicable arrangements have been entered into) smith of Ispahan! One who had learned at 


his anvil that earnest labor, and frequent and 
| heavy blows were necessary to the work the 
trae man had before him, And then that 
glorious banner! No silken tissue from the 
Persian looms, glittering with gold and 
showy with heraldic devices, but a leather 
apron, ‘significant of endurance and of toil.— 
It had been soiled in the service of the wear. 
er when it shielded him from the glowing 
sparks that rolled from beneath his hammer; 
but it was none the worse for that. It was 
just the kind of standard that suited the work- 
ing men—just the kind of banner beneath 
which they could best march to the conflict 
and to victory. And beneath that banner, 
and under the guidance of that leader who 
unfurled it, the Jaborers triumphed. 

Where in this land shall be found the 
blacksmith of Ispahan? Where the stan- 
dard of the leather apron? Seek for them, 
working men, until you have found them.— 
And nememeer, it is not the serpent alone 
that is to be warred against, but king Zohac 
aleo, of whose body jt has become an insep- 
able part. He must be deposed, in order 
that the people may be saved from the de- 








would not have done so, had he not witnessed the 
perpetration of an enormous crime. It is rumored 
that the Honorable Senator intends shortly to make 
a motion in the Senate that that commandment in 
| the Decalogue in relation to swearing be amended 





| to read, “ Thou shalt not swear except when wit- 
} nessing the perpetration of an enormous crime.”— 
| We of course do not vouch for the truth of this. 

> For notice of meetings to be held by Curtis 
and Walker, see the appropriate column. 


LEGISLATURE OF OHIO, 

| The following extract from a poetical article in 

| the “ State Journal,” will perhaps convey. as good 

an idea of the proceedings of the Legislatare—so 

far as the interests of the people have been attend- 

| ed to—as a transcript from the journals of either 
House. 


“In the town of Columbus a Mil! you will find, 
| An ugly Old Mill that refuses io grind; 
Upon this Old Mill, hanging in the Old Steeple, 
An Old Bell is ringing this tune to the people: 
Grinding away—three dollars the pay, 
And not a grist ground for six pk «Be day.” 


| 
} 
| 








yA correspandeat inquires of us where the ‘Non- 
| Resistant and Practical Christian’ is published; and 
| as other of our readers may be benefitted by the 

information, we take this opportnnity to state, that 
| it is published semi-monthly in Milford, Mass., at 
| $1 per year. 


King Zohae and the Devil. 

The fables of the ancients, their wondrous 
mythology, and the mystic responses of their 
oracles are not so devoid of meaning as some 
seem to suppose. Great truths were often 
veiled in their figurative language—truths 
which man now as much needs to know as 
he did then. The * New York Globe” uses 


the following fable as a text for an excellent 
serinon on slavery : 


How King Zohac took the Devil into his ser- 
vier, and how he had to pay him for it. 
‘There was once a king in Persia whose 

name was Zohac, who having occasion- 

ally some rather queer work for an hon- 
est man to exccute—so runs the story— 
took the Devil into his employ. Afier 
serving his employer faithfully for a time, 
the devil, as a recompense, requested 





| permission to kiss the king’s shoulder.— | 


| Lis request was granted, but immediate- 


| fed upon his flesh, and strove to get at his 
| brains to devour them. Agonized with 


that threatens them. 





0<r The London Star of December 
5th, in an article on the result of the re- 
cent Presidential election, speaks its mind 
of Brother Jonathan in plain terms as fol- 
lows: 

“While the millions of the United 
States are emerging from the brief and 
bloodless battle for the Presidency, while 
they are looking forward with composure 
to the advent of a pacific Administrator 
like General ‘Taylor, it is not surprising 
that some of the more reflective citizens 
of the Great ‘Trans-Atlantic Democracy 
should begin to contrast the tranquility 
of the Western with the turbulence and 
distraction of the Eastern hemisphere.— 
The difference of the condition of the A- 
merican Continent and the European 
Continent in 1848 is too siriking not to 
challenge observation, and the deduction 
derivable from that difference is too flat- 
tering to the political institution of the 
former not to excite the patriotism of its 
enthusiastic people. Light and darkness, 
crime and virtue, youth and decrepiiude, 
trance and delirium, are not more oppo- 
site to each other, the whole range of 
history does not afford a more vivid an- 
tithesis than that which presents itself to 
us in the position of affairs in Europe on 
one hand, and in North America on an- 
other. Befure. however, a dirge can be 
sung over the former, and a p@an chaunt- 
ed over the latter; before unconditional 
praise can be bestowed on the one and 

itigated pronounced 
upon the other; betore Europe can be 
scouted (as it has been scouted from the 
same quarter) as an agglomeration of ad- 
ministrative baseness and popular deprav- 
ity—some few facts, bearing rather inti- 
mately upon the question at issue, should 
be candidly and studiously borne in rec- 
| ollection. Foremost among these is the 
| circumstance that while each of the con- 
tinental races of Europe is striving indi- 
| yidually to conquer its independence 
| without encroaching upon any of their 
| respective dominions, the model repub- 
lic has been availing itself of the shal- 
lowest preixets to aggrandize its own do- 
minions by incursions upon the oo 
rue 
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| endeavored, by force of arms, to rob the 


From the Stendesd. 
Honorasie Conpuct or New Yore 
Mercuants.—lInstances of dignified in- | 


Richmond Whig are so extremely rare 
among our merchants, that we give publi- | 
city to this, with much pleasure. As 
Messrs. Allen & Paxon are merchants 
doing business with Richmond almost 
exclusively, their conduct in this matter 
is the more worthy of coummendation for 
it cannot but be prejudicial to their imme- 
diate pecuniary advantages. 
To the Editors ofthe Richmond Whig: 
Messrs. Editors—Enclosed | send you | 
the correspondence between myself and | 
Messrs. Allen & Paxon, concerning the 
apprehension of my servant. It needs 
no comment from me, and | publish it. 
merely to show to the whole South how 
frail the tenure of their persona! proper- 
ty is, when mea, standing as high in pub- | 
lic estimation as Messrs. Allen & Paxon = 


countenance to such of the captains 


vessels between this and New York, as 
may choose to carry off our slaves. 
Respecifully, J. DOVE. 
Ricumonp, Dec. 23, 1848. 
Messrs. Allen & Paxon: 
Gentlemen—My negro woman Patsey 
left here on Tuesday, 19th, in company 
with a mulatto mun, Tom Rando! ph—for 
advertisement of reward, &c. see the 
Richmone Whig of to day. On the 
morning after she !eftmy house, four ves- 
sels left for New York—the Virginia, 
Captain Gould; Fair, Captain Snedeiser; 
Mary Jane Peck, Capt. Roland, and Ann 
Somers. Will you do me the favor to 
hand this lever to the head of Police, and 
ask him to board and search these ves- 
sels? 
Very respecifull, your ob’t serv't 
JOHN DOVE. 
I refer you to my friend, Mr. G. Allen. 





(TRUE cory.) 
New York, 26th Dee. 1848. 
Doct. John Dove, Richmond : 
Dear Sir—Your favour of 23d at hand 


the writer lived in Virginia he would not 
deal in slaves, even to take them in pay- 
ment for a bad debt—and cannot now 
use his influence to sccure your runa- 
way—but would be happy to render you 
any other service. 
Your ob’t serv’ts, 
ALLEN & PAXSON. 

The Richmond Republican prefaces 
the correspondence with the following 
significant language : 

In presenting the following correspon- 
dence, we cannot but express our sur- 
prise thas gentlemen who are agents for 
the most important line of vessels between 
this city and New York, and with whom 
our business men have had much inter- 
course, should be so regardless of the 
fair claims of our citizens in a matter of 
vital interest. If slave property, when 
abducted, is to be concealed in Northern 
vessels, may not other property also be 
protected from the claim of its owners ? 





Freepom an Estate.—A curious ques 
tion under the laws of slavery has been 
decided in the Maryland Court of Ap- 
,peals. Some tine ago a wealthy genile- 
| man died, having by will given their free- 
dom to certain of his slaves. There is 
a legacy duty payable in Maryland on 








Register of the district in which the gen- 


‘tleman resided claimed from the execu- 
| 


fear and pain, ihe unhappy king would crown of Denmark of its hereditary ap-| tors the amount of this duty on the ap- 


grasp at the-swelling throat of the serpent, 


‘pendage of Schleswig—true, again, that 


its object the repeal of what was generally | and would try to bruise and rend it from | tyranny strove to trample out the germs 
o . | . . . o . 
known as the ‘testimony clause of the Black | his person, but he found it an iasepara- | of freedom sprouting up among the Pose- 


Laws,’ and he hoped such summary action 
would not be had upon it. He expected that 
that the gentleman froin Brown would yet 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. Mott believed that the people of his 
district asked for the passage of no such bill. 
It would prove an injory to the blacks of the 
counties of Mercer and Auglaize, where con- 
siderable settlements of that class of individ- 
vals existed. Ifa black in that region should 
present himself in a court of justice to give 
evidence against a white, he would take his 
exit from this world so quick that he would 
not know how it happened. Mr. M. then 
explained why he should oppose the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. Smith then withdrew his motion to 
strike out, and the order was passed. 


What a murderous set of ernstituents Mr. 
Mott must have. According to his represen- 
tations the citizens of Mercer and Auglaize 
counties must be the most blood-thirsty vil- 
lians that ever cursed God's earth. Murder 
a man for testifying in a court of justice !— 
Let Ohio go to the Thugs of India to learn 
humanity, if this be true, 


PACHECO AGAIN—ANOTHER SOUTHERN 
TRIUMPH! 


The bill providing for the payment for the slave 
of Antonia Pacheco, which had been rejected by 


ble part of his body, and that he was ob- 
| liged himself to suffer all the tortures he 
j inflicted. The devil now suggested to 
| the monarch, as the best remedy the case 
admitted of, that he should quiet the 
| monster by giving him every day the 


| brains of one of his subjects, 10 be killed | 


| for that purpose. This appalling sugges- 
tion was adopted and successfully pursu- 

ed, till a blacksmith of Ispahan, whose 
| children had nearly all been devoured 
| by the monster, raised his leather apron 
| as n standard of revolt, and finally suc- 
ceeded in deposing Zohac. 


The application is this: King Zohae rep- 
resents this nation; the Devil is the fatal 
compromise made with oppression; and the 
serpent that fed upon the king’s flesh is sla- 
very. The editor presents in a clear and for- 
cible manner the many aggressions made by 
the nation upon the rights of the people to 
satisfy slavery, and with which every citizen 
is, or ought to be familiar, - 

The circumstance which struck us most 
forcibiy in reading the fable, was the source 
and sfandard of revolt. The pampered favo- 
rites of the king, the hangers-on at court, 





the House, was, on motion, brought up for reconsi- 





“The framers of the itution under | 
which you act, never designed to Africanize | 
the State; and its white citizens, judging | 


oppose, to the utmost, any change of that in- | 
strament which will give to colored men | 
equal social and political privileges.” 

This certainly is anything but complimen- 
tary either to the framers of the Constitution, 
or its supporters. Yet judging from the dis- 
franchisement of the colored man by the for- 
mer, and the enactment and enforcement of 
the odious Black laws by the latter, we fear 
that it is troe; and that the citizens of Ohio 
will not for a long time be sofficiently con- 
verted to Christianity and Pemocragy to proc- 





| deration on the 19th inst. 


Since its rejection, the Southern Congressional 





would of course be the last to suffer, and 
therefore the last to rebel. The nobles who 
had wealth and power in their hands, and re- 


caucus has been held, which has doubtless infused | “@iners at their command, were also exempt 
from past and present indications, will yet | a considerable degree of terror among the cowards from the terrible conscription. The victims 


from the North; and the crack of the overseer’s 
whip abont the ear of the doughfaces who dreamed 
for once they were men, has produced its desired 
effect, as will be seen by the votes given when the 
consideration of the Pacheco question was renewed. 
A motion was made to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider, which was lost. The motion to re- 
consider was then adopted, 98 year to 92nays. On 
the question, * Shall this bill pass?” the vote was 
101 yeas to 95 nays. So the South triumphed; and 
another instance was given to the world of the hon- 
or and benefit which the North derives from this 


were taken from the families of the laborers, 
who had no wealth, no influence, and as was 
supposed no power, and had been taught that 
passive obedience was a great and shining 
virtue, And yet it was the Jaboring men 
who harled Zohac from his throne. Stung 
to mad by the oppression their sovereign 
had inflicted, they trampled onder foot the 
usages of former times, Their traditionary 
reverence for the king was scattered to the 





| nese, the Lombards, and the Hungarians ; 
but in each instance the cries of execra- 
tion which resounded from the surround- 
ing nations caused the crowned aggres- 
| sors to desist in their unholy efforts at 
| repression. With the model Republic of 
the United States it has been wholly oth- 
erwise. There the wiles of diplomatic 
chicane and the audacity of military ex- 
peditions have been sedulously directed 
to the acquisition of new provinces, to the 
subjugation of unoffending races, to the 
massacre of the patriots of Mexico, and 
to the desecration of the golden halls of 
the Montezumas. 

“While again Freneh democracy has, 
even in the agony of her own struggles 
for existence, decreed the abolition of 
Slavery in all her possessions, American 
democracy clings with the tenacity of fa-. 
naticisem to the bloody sway exercised 
over the negroe population by her free 
and enlightened citizens! The Wilmot 
Proviso is as flagrantly repudiated by the 
legislators of the United States as ever 
were the local bonds of Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania. It were well consequently, if 
the journalists of North America, before 
exulting so vain-gloriously over the vir- 
tues and eminence of the United States, 
when compared with the views and deg- 
radation of Europe, would simply put two 
and two together and see v hether or not 
they come to four. Siones of abuse hurl- 
ed from glass-houses are liable to pro- 
voke reprisals; and marvellous, indeed 
does it appear to us, that while our Trans- 
Atlantic contemporaries are exu! ting over 
the pacific character of their republican 
institutions, the 
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the capital. Old Zachary 








glorious Union 


winds, and they stood forth as men contend- 


| ing for the rights of map, 


anomaly all the huge and mul- 


° 1 
tifarious anomalies of the United Staves, | in its favor,” 


praised value of the manumited slaves. 
|The claim was resisted, on the ground 
that freedom to a slave is not such a leg- 
| sey of estaie as is contemplated. by the 
‘aw; but the Court of Appeals has deci- 
ded otherwise, holding that the bequest 
of freedom toa slave—that is, of a man 
to himself—is precisely similar, in legal 
intent and effect, to the bequest of a slave 
to any other person. ‘The executors, 
therefore, have been required to pay tho 
duty —N. Y. Com Advertiser. 








; Mexican Boundary Commissioner. 

| Wasmincron, January 17. 
| Col. John B. Weller, the late demo- 
| cratic candidate for Governor in Ohio, has 
been appointed by the President, cam- 
missioner to settle the boundary line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Mr. Sevier had been appointed for this 
station, but before the Senate had acted 
upon his nomination, he died, and the 
above named gentleman has been named 
by the President, and doubiless will be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Wasuincton, January 18, 1849. 

Col. J. B. Weller, has been confirmed 
by the Senate, as commissioner to settle 
ithe boundary line between the, United 
States and Mexico, 


|. The Sonth Opening its Eyes. 
The Mississippi Free Trader says ; 
“Two, hondred and fifty 
cannot always hold in servile bondage three 
millions of rational human bei he ele- 
vation of the race may be tel a 
gress by the obstinacy and mistaken selfish- 


ee St oie ang 











} 


tegrity, such as the following correspon- | 
dence shows, which we extract from the 
Alex. Glem, 


iA. G. Wileman, Old Hickery 
. Horace Card, Rootstown 


do, are habitually lending their aid and ; Abogail E. eoeee et Gan 


| Wm. Crafford, Lowellville 
crew of the regular or accidental line of | Joseph Stacy, “ 


this morning and duly noticed. While | cosy 


Receipts, 
Tho. Rakestraw, Mt. Union 
E. N. Johnson, “ 
A. D. Jacobs, ¥. a 
Jno. Boyer, Bund 'g 

“ 


2,00..196 
1,50=172 
2,00=213 
1,00-980 
3,00-960 
Erastes Case, Rootstown 
Joseph Bently, Hubbard 


Naylor Webster, Harrisvil 
Ine, D. Thom 2 — 


1,000229 
1,00<329 


Edward Lewis, Au 
Isaac Book, Lowellville 

ia Stone, Kinsman, 
C. D. Carlton, Elkader 
Lorenza Evans, Morgan 
Ira Yocom, Pennville 
Abr. Resward, “* 
Seneca Green, Franklin Mills 
Jacob Haymaker, 
Barnet Bashore, New Anteoch 
pang fog ee Richmond 
Jas. Ball, Guilford 


: 00.944 
Lewis S Granger ie 


1 
Cabel Ensign " ; 
1 


BI 


aca 


Joo. B. Nessle, “ 
Luther Battles, Mansfield 
Joseph F. Nath, Welshfield 
Jno. Allen, Columbiana 
Jno. West, Minerva 
Jno. Horner, Berlia 
Josiah Fogg, “ 
Rachel Barnaby, Mt. Union 1,00-190 
Fr Dinaldeon’ New Richmond  ,200890 
* ison, New ) 
Thos. Rhodes, Sharon « 100-248 
J. H. Chapman, Salem 1,00=829 
. Bowell, “ 873-178 
Geo. Garritson, Yew Lisbon 1,50-208 
| James Brown, Medina 100-200 
J. Smith on account of C, C, »50-173 
Mrs. H. Bronson, Medina, 1,000141 
Samuel Erwin, Columbiana 1,00-229 


Lemuel Flint, Newville 
Howell Streter, Gustavus 
J. R. Dowly, New Lyme 
W. Simons, Vernon 
Pinks & Parish, Bristo] 
Wu. Vradenburg, * 
Jane Craig, Deerfield 1,00-213 
. Or Fienge ule ee Bony in 
nowledgement ofsu mone. 
Bugle, not a is the amount reetved 
ced opposite the su! name, 
the pn of the to which he haa 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
mn of figures, 

No subscriber need expeet that a reduetion 
from the price of $150 will be made, unlesa 
the money is forwarded at the time specified 
in the published terms, 


Anti-Slavery Meetings, 
J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 
Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 
will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as foltowey 


Monday. J January 9uth, Messapotamia, Trume 
Tuenday, Janoary 30th, Parkman, Geauga 
Oo 
Wednesday, Twinsburgh, Summit Co, 
Thoreday & Praay, February 1st and 9nd, 
Richfield, Summit Co. 


Saturday & Sunday, February 3rd and 4th, 
Hinkley, Medina Co. 


ETE 


S¥zs 





| 





Brunswick, Medina Co, 

Wednesday & Thursday, February 7th & 8th, 
Grafton, Lorair Co. . A 
Friday & Saturday, February 9th apd 10th 

Wellington Lorain, Co. 

Monday & Tuesday, February 12th and 13th, 

Litchfield, Medina Co. 

Wednesday & Thursday, February 14th and 

15th, Medina, Medina Oo, 

Friday & Saturday, February 16th and 17th, 

Wadsworth, Medina Co, 

Sunday, February 18th, Sharon, Medina Co, 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, February 19th & QO0th, 
Granger, Medina ©o, 
Wednesday & Touredes. February @ist and 

22nd, Bath, Medina Co, 

— fe Seeker. ety 24th & Wth, 

Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga Co, 

Monday & Tuesday, February 2Gth apd 27th, 

Chardon, Geauga Co, 

(cy All the above meetings will commence 
at 10 o’cluck, A. M., with the fg hd 
Twinsburg, Chagrin Falls and © 
which will commence at early candle light. 

It is hoped that the friends in the respecs 
tive neighborhoods will make all the necess 
sary arrangements for the meetings, 

Those owing pledges to the eoclety, 
on Cheeatiotions to the Bugle, will confer 9 
favor by settling with the agents. 


“OVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 





The subscriber, thankful for past favoure 
conferred the last season, takes Ris method 
to inforin the public that he etlll eoutinues in 
the well-known stand ym Se on by 
James McLeran, in the Cov aud Carpet 
business, ein ahi 
Nirections.—-For double 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the youn’ 
double dat twist oe oe col of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in same 
of ‘auy other two colors; double and twiag 
of No. & cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He hag 
two machines to weave the » COVe 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fols 
lows: double and twist of No.7 a 
18 cuts, and @ cuts of si yarn 
light blue for chain, with 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. @ 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cote 
teak sgl, elred High sng or the cai 
8 cuts single, 
—17 cuts of double ye eram fer 
one gle w 
For Bn two machines spin the woollen 











thousand men | 





viue or ten cuts to the pound, 
Plaio and figured table linen, &e, woven, 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 


Green street, 
June 16th, 1848. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Poltons splendid outline M 





and 


instruction to 


siso, to I 
ge i indvidanls wig. wih Se 





Monday & Tuesday, iaemy Sth & 6th, © 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O._. 





POETRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





For the A. 5. Bugle. 
THE FLIGHT OF TIE. 


The old year has gone! aye, forever has gone ’ 
On the pinions of Time it has rapidly flown, 
etapiee we were warned of the speed of its Bight, 
And it bade us adieu in the hush of last night. 


” Ever mornful it is to witness Time's speed, 


Who giveth to prayers and entreaties no heed, 
ha the flowers in their beautiful bloom, 
And the eye that is brightest ensbroudeth in gloom. 


He mocks at the prince and the king on their throne, 
And the power of the mighty is quickly brought 


down; 
The young shrink aghast at the blast of his breath 
When he points to the grave—when he tells them 
of Death. 


And Beauty must fade like the rose of a day, 
The light of her eye will pass gently away, 
The tinge on her cheek will grow pale in Time's 


sight, 

And her quick step be heavy as he lengthens his 
fight. 

All nature must bow unto Time's potent rod, 

Dust return unto dust, and the soul unto God, 

In vain shall the mighty attempt to delay 

Time's passage o'er earth for but one single day. 


And when all shall be gathered from mountain and 
_ main, 

To walk in the ranks of his shadowy train, 

Then tothe I AM, at last shall old Time 

‘His sceptre, himself, and his triumphs resign. 
(New Year. M. A. B. 


From Godey's Dollar Newspaper. 
* The Upper Crust. 
“0 what a goodly outside falsehood hatn!" 
SHWAKSPEARE. 
“The woman who makes the contemptible blunder 
In getting up pies, 
To shorten the upper crust more than the under, 
— Aswery unwise; 
Not only penurious, meagre and green, 
But called in the papers “decidedly mean.” 


But look through this world and you'll find that the 
Are ever more short, (upper 

More testy in temper, more stinted at supper, 
More brief in retort— 

Besides, in their relish for splendor and dash 

They often get short of health, credit, and cash. 


And man of deception is ever a lover 
Wherever he’s found, 

And life is 2 book ina fine showy cover 
Most splendidly bound— 

Each leaf has an edging of gold, but within 

It is dark with inscriptions of folly and sin. 


If strangers you meet at a wedding or party, 

> Bestow not your trust, 

Your confidence, frank, unsuspecting and hearty, 
On short upper crast— 

Or you'll Jearn that not pasiry alone has the sin 

Of an outside mach better than which is within. 





You will find the same spirit pervading all classes 
The high and the mean-- 
‘Like a rich satin cloak it envel ops the masses, 


Over aor pee 
Asawspotless false bosom may horrors caclose, 
And gaiter boots lace o'er detestable hose. 


There is counterfeit breeding ia full circulation, 
More brilliant than gold — 

There is counterfeit talent, ant false reputation, 
Most fair to behold; 


And counterfeit weglth, with its. gliuering dust. 


All showy without, like the rick upper crust. 


But give me the friend that is frank fora wonder, 
And trusty though rough: 

Whose uppercrust proves very much like the under 
And neither are tough: 

Let us win what we can of the graces of art, 

But pledge for them never, the truth of the heart, 





Benevolence. 

A benevolent man was Absalom Bliss— 
At each and every tale of distress 

He blazed right up like a rocket; 
He felt for all beneath poverty’s smart 
Who were fated to bear life's roughest part 
He felt for them in his inmost heart, 

But never felt in his pocket. 


He didn't know rightly what was meant 

By the Bible's promised four hundred per cent 
For charity's donation; 

But he acted as if he thought railroad stocks 

And bonds, secure beneath earthly locks, 

Were better, with pockets brim full of rocks, 
Than HEAVENLY speculation. 


Yet all said he was an excellent man; 
Tothe poor he'd preach for the poor he'd plan; 
To better them he was willing; 

_ Butthe oldest man, who had heard him pray 

And preach, for the poor, ina pitiful way, 

Could hardly remember him righily to say 
Mr. Bliss had e'er given a shilling. 

oan . [Boston Post. 

Re “et From the Liberty bell. 

JANE HORNBLOWFR. 

Cast to the thy great and glorious scroll 
Of InpereNpence ! for its every page, 
Columbia ! condemns thee !—Vaioly rage 

Thy children in their chains—and distant roll 

The thunders of their murmurs. They are thine, 








‘thine on deeds the savage would disclaim ? 
their chains where hamap blood is spilt, 
loud to heaven thy tyrant acts of guilt! 
. 200 Gai 
‘Love or Natvunt.—He who has love 
ure, can never be alone. In the 












From the Prisoner's Friend. 
The Troublesome Neighbors. 


BY MRS. M. A. LIVERMORE. 


*Ah, morning, neighbor Taylor!— 
Fine — this, for haying! You've got 
a heavy piece of grass here to cut.’ And the 
speaker, a stout, athletic man, with a seythe 
swung over his shoulder, advanced to the 
fence of the mowing lot, and resting one foot 
upon the rails, and leaning with the unoccu- 

ied arm upon the top of the fence, 


> strangely enough, persuaded a pretty, respec- 


table girl to become his wife, poor and igno- 
rant like himself, but naturally amiable and 
intelligent. It was that her influence’ 
would smooth down the rough excrescences 
of his nature; but this expectation was sore- 
ly disappointed; and it was soon 

that the young wife experienced her share of 
the ill-treatment her husband bestowed so 
largely on buman kind. 

Years passed away, and the three boys of 
Dick, who were veritable “chips of the old 
block,” and who seemed to inherit all that 
was mischievous and disagreeable in their 
father, became a most formidable trio, and 
were the terror of the neighborhood wherever 





meditating a little gossip, or neighborly chit- 
chat. 

* Yes, yes, beautiful weather!’ replied Mr. 
Taylor, ceasing his employment, and wiping 
his seythe-blade with a handful of the newly- 
cut grass, ‘and I’m out bright and early, try- 
ing to make the most of it while it lasts.— 
‘Make hey while the sun shines,’ is the old 
proverb, you know.’ 

* That's it, sir,’ was the rejoinder. ‘A few 
more of these hot days will carry us through 
haying. But how happens it that you are at 
work alone? I hired all ihe hands I could 


they chanced to live. Added to this, their 
father had formed intemperate habits, and be- 
came more boisterous than ever, while his 
dislike of all whom he deemed his superiors 
became more visulent and active, It was not 
strange, therefore, that the Lawrences became 
decidedly unpopular, and that their residence 
in a decent neighborhood was a circumstance 
most devoutly to be prayed against. Mr. 
Watson was not alone in his pity for Mrs Tay- 
lor, nor was he the only ove who e 

the latter to ** let Diek and his brats know 
their place,’’ even if it became to 


jump or throw down a fence, and on looking 
for the place by which he obtained entrance 
into the garden, it was found that the fence 
had been deliberately taken down for his ad- 
mittance. But of this, as of the other rogue- 
ties, no notice was taken, 

A few nights after, the clothes were left 
hanging upon the line, to receive the bleach- 
ing influences of the dew, but at morning the 
line was found cut in several places, and the 
snowy clothes were trailing on the ground, 
am 4 trampled, and much injured. Several 
of the finest fruit trees were robbed of their 

oung, unripe fruit, panes of glass were bro- 
+ in the barn windows, and in some of the 
out-houses, the weathercock was stoned down 


unhinged, and carried, no one knew whither, 
flower beds were dug up and trampled upon, 
vines cut and destroyed, sticks, stones and 
filth thrown down the well—and, in short, 
one depredation followed so fast on the heels 


open hostilities against their neighbors. 


“ — ARARAAR AAR RAI 
bye*in the lump,’ and take vengeance on ‘boys to be ugly. But I’ve been used to deal- 
ing with different sorts of folks from what 
you are. I should have been a better man, 
if I'd always been trected as you treat me.— 


him altogether for his offerings? Yes, it) 
must be so ; and this thought fired his breast 
with new desires to injure him, while dis- 
like of his neighbor, whose unwearied kind- 

| ness and forbearance made him feel so un- 
comfortable, became stronger and stronger. 

| He was revolving the whole subject in his 
thoughts a few days after, while at work up- 
on the hill that overlooked the entire village, 

| when, raising his eyes, and looking down 
into that part of the valley where his house 





feeling was checked, and before M 
Taylor went to their own home. 
troubles of the Taylors were now ended.— 
The very next morning Dick exme.to Mr. 


~ 


But oh, sir, the thought of how I’ve used 


you breaks me all down.” And he began to 
weep afresh. 


It was some time before this ebullution of 
t.and Mrs. 
Bot the 


stood, he beheld a sight that curdled his Taylor, and offered his services if he wished 


| blood with terror, and almost paralyzied him | 
| with fear. 


| The day before, he had commenced shing- | 


, to leave the job uncompleted at night, he had 
allowed the ladder to remain just where it 
| had stood during the day, leaning against the 
roof, Little Nelly, bis only daughter, a, 
_ child of some three years, and the only being | 


i agile and light of foot asa fairy, she made 


to hire a man to work for him; and work was 
immediately given him, and permanent em- 
, i ployment promised, if he 

from the barn, the gate of the front yard was | ling the roof of his barn, and being obliged ‘use of intoxicating liquors. 


Cont 





d from the 


A few weeks more, and Mr. Taylor, who 


seemed now to possess unbounded influence 
over the untutored family, obtained the sig- 
natares of all the household to the temperance 


pledge, got the promise of the boys to attend 


of another, that the Taylors were in a con-— whom the harsh man seemed really to love, regularly the district school, hired a pew for 
stant state of excitement, and it required allthe was playing about the house, when, spying the convenience of the Lawrences, who be- 
influence the parents could exert over their | the ladder, she clambered, step by step, up came regular attendants upon religions wor- 
children, to prevent their flaming out into | its rounds, till she reached the roof, when,’ ship on the Sabbath, and succeeded in per- 
| ! | suading the owner of the house tenanted b 
Nor were these the only annoyances to! her way up its steep and slippery side, and \them, to put upon it thorough repairs. It 
which they were subject, There was scarce- | seated herseif upon the little staging that her was evident that there was a change for the 


bring the strong arm of the law to beat.mpon 


ly a portable article in or about the house | father had erected for his convenience in 


jdetter, in the moral and temporal condition 


raise, and mean to wind up by to-morrow 
night, if the weather holds good.’ 

*I haven’t much help, and what I have 
doesn’t get on the ground veryearly, I tried 
to hire she Lawrences to-day, but James 
couldn't, and Dick wouldn't come, and so I 
had to do without them.’ 

* And I should rather do without, than with 
them, if I were you. I never want one of 
those Lawrences to come within gur-shot of 
me, the ugly dogs. ‘To live in the town with 
them is enough. By the way, sir, have you 
heard that Dick is going to move into that 
house opposite you!’ 

*Ah! Dick shifis about some, doesn’t he? 
But that house isn’t tenantable. It leaks, 
the sills are rotting away, the plastering has 
fallen off, the chimnies smoke, and there 
isn’t a window in it that hasn’t broken panes.’ 

’* Just the place, then, for Dick and his fam- 
ily. I wouldn't rent them a decent house of 
mine, unless | wanted it ruined. I pity you, 
if you are going to have him for a neighbor. 
You'll find him a hard customer, I can tell 


ou.’ 
*Oh! I don’t know,’ replied the charitable 
Mr. Taylor; ‘Dick isn't the worst fellow 
that ever lived. His bark is worse than his 
bite; you may depend. A great deal is said 
against him, but you can’t believe all that 
you hear.’ f 

* A great deal is said opeeet him!’ repeat- 
ed Mr, Watson; ‘f tell_you he is Satan’s 


them. 

]t cannot be denied that Mr. Taylor depre- 
cated greatly the remova! of the wild y 
into the dwelling opposite bis; but then he 
and his bh hold were ble, to. agro- 





than others received. 

‘And perhaps we may do them good,’ was 
the christian-like suggestion of the good man 
that evening, as he and his family were dis- 
| cussing the matter together; * we will treat 
j them as neighbors, and will observe all the 

civilities of life in our intercourse with them. 


Lawrence, and invite her here. 
Henry, you must ask the Lawrence boys to 
ride with you when you go to mill, to the 
post office, or the village, and take them with 
you fishing or gunning, and treat them as you 
would other boys; while Fanny and Lucy 
will show their playthings to little Nelly 
Lawrence, and give lier what they can spare 
of them, and share with her their cake and 
candy.” 

To this Mrs. Taylor heartily assented, the 
boys who were high-spirited and impetuous, 
shrugged their shoulders, and scowled, while 
Fanny and Lucy started off instantly to their 
play-house, to hunt upa present for Nelly. 

he first week of the residence of the Law- 
| rences in their new homes passed along well 
| enough ; the suggestions of Mr. ‘Taylor were 





that was not, at some time or other, borrow- 
ed by the Lawrences, who, as a rule, retain- 
ed every thing till it was sent for, when it 
was returned soiled, broken, or otherwise out 





You, wife, must call immediately on Mrs. | 
George and | 


own child—the very worst scape-grace that | acted upon, and the rude neighbors seemed 
ever went unhung. He is a complete nui- ‘taken all aback,’ by the civilities shown 
sance wherever he lives, and generally gets , them, and at a loss to account for them.— 
turned out of every house he hires. Nobody Mrs. Taylor and the little girls, Fanny and 
lives near him in peace, and for his boys, all | Lucy, were pleased, or determined to be, 


Ihave got to say is. that they’ll swing on 
the gallows before they are men, unless they 
mend their ways.’ 

I'm sorry to hear such an account of them, 
friend Watson; and it certainly isn’t pleasant 
to think of having such people for neighbors, 
However, I hope there'll be no difficulty.’ 

* Bat there wit/ be, I can tell you, and that 
in less than a month afierhe comes into your 
neighborhood. He has bet an oyster supper 
with some of the rummies at the tavern, that 


his own expression, eo you have 
neighbors a month. And I can promise you, 
if you don’t quarrel, it won't be for lack of 
provocation.’ 

‘Ah!’ half langhed Mr. Taylor; ‘I’m afraid 
Dick will lose his bet. It takes two to quar- 
rel, and I’ve no time to spare in wrangling.” 

* Well, we shall see! ‘ forewarned, fore- 
armed,’ as the saying is; if I were in your 
place i should give the scamp to understand, 
that if he went to playing me any of his seur- 
vy tricks, 1 would prosecute him to the full 
extent of the law for eveiy offence. I'd 
teach him a lesson he'd remember, | know.’ 

*1 shall try to,’ mildly replied Mr. Taylor. 
* But I hope there will be no occasion of dif- 
fieulty on either side.’ 

* Well, I hope so too; but we shall see.— 
It will be no fault of Dick’s or his brats, if 
there isn’t, however.’ And so saying, Mr. 
Watson declared * he must be about his hay- 
ing,’ and bidding his neighbor * good morn- 
ing,’ walked on, half angry with Mr. Taylor 
for not sympathizing in his abhorrence of 
Dick, and half hoping that his predictions 
concerning the poor fellow might be so far 
verified, as to convert Mr. Taylor to his way 
of thinking of the troublesome, lawless out- 
casts, : 

Dick Lawrence was one of those Ishmaels 
of socicty, whose hand seems to be against 
every man, and against whom every man’s 
h is turned. Born of » ignorant, de- 
cm parents, he had grown up into man- 

ood wild, untutored, and rough as a savage. 
When of an age to work, he had been bound 
to one of the wealthy families of the town, 
where his ignorance, roughness, h 
ness called forth many a rude jeer, an unfeel- 
ing taunt, and cake ree 9 heavy blow. 
These completely nollified the small amount 
of instruction in morals and manners that he 
received now and then, and infused into a 
nature, deeply sensitive, a feeling of bitter- 
ness 8 rae whom he deemed his 
superior, This, became a 
characteristic of the wild lad; oS haw 
one better educated than himself; wealthier, 
more esteemed or more beloved became a 
mark for his mischievous propensities to play 
u 


pon. 

Robbing of hen-rocsts, plundering of mel- 
on-patches and fruit-trees, worrying of ~ 
dogs or cats, teazing of children and the like 
pranks, were some of the ways in which he 
paid off in boyhood, the grudge he owed so- 
ciety for its scorn and neglect, and as he ad- 
vanced to manhood his feats were on a larger 
scale, and more troublesome. Many a time 
was a yoke of oxen, or a herd of cows found, 
at morning, browsing in a corn field, or gra- 
zing in a mowing lot; o1 the rooting orcu- 
pant of the sty was transferred to the thrifty 
garden. or the potatoe field ; or a bon-fire was 
made of a hay-stack in the evening, ora wood" 
lot was fired at noonday; and though every 
hody was certain that Dick Lawrence was at 
the bottom of the misehief, and though anath- 
emas loud and deep were hea upon his 
head. yet the villainy was so slyly executed 





Much, to be sure, was laid to the poor fel- 
low’s charge of which he was not guilty ; for 
lie was the scape-goat of the t 











‘you and he will fight like the devil,’ to use | 
ved | Taylor, and catching op his gut, te 


that the rogue always escaped detection.— | the deed 


| with their new neighbors; but the boys were 


of order. Nuinberless quarts of milk. dozens 


verb, friendly, and well-disposed, and he dar- | of eggs, pounds of pork and beef, buster and 
ed hope for better things from the Lawrences | cheese, Were purchased upon credit, and 


though promises to pay were plentiful and 
always ready, yet the payment in money was 
| always, for some ready-coined reason, defer- 
ted. 


But under all these provocations, the pa- 
tienve of Mr. Taylor held out wonderfully. — 
No favor was ever refused the troublesome 
neighbors, no retaliatory measures were ever 
taken, every cause of offence was avoided— 


of life were observed by him towards them, 
as punctiliously as though they had been his 
best friends. ‘The townspeople, who knew 
both parties, advised Mr. ‘Taylor to complain 
of the troublesome family, to prosecute them, 
or to take other retalitory measures, and as- 
sured him that ‘the more he bore with them, 
the more he would be trampled upon;’ but 
the good man had a theory of his own, which 
he seemed determined to carry into practice, 
and his usual reply was, * wait a little long- 
er; they will stop their pranks bye and bye.’ 


nearly caused a quarrel, and which tried even 
Mr. ‘Vaylor’s forbearance and gentleness, al- 
most beyond endurance. Litthe Lucy ‘Tay- 
“lor was the owner of a pair of pet doves, 
white as the new-fallen snow, and tame as 
the old puss that purred in the chimney cor- 
ner. They were cherished with the utmost 
tenderness, were allowed in the house like 





| toad in asserting that their new acq 

ces ‘were real boobies, that didn’t know B 
| from a broom-stick, and that they were as 
ugly as they were boobyish.’ 

But one morning of the second week, while 
| the Taylors were breakfasting, an unusual 
;commotion wae heard among the poultry, 
who, by their cackling, screaming and fy- 
, ing. gave evidence of some serious annoy- 
ance. 

‘I'll bet itis a hawk!’ cried out Geo 


tothe door, Batiustead of a hawk, he found 
, the young Lawrences in hot pursuit of the 
frightened fowls, hurling stones and clubs 
| at them, and hallowing and swearing enough 
| to have frightened a whole legion of imps. 
| Two of the fowls lay dead in the road, the 
wing ‘of another was broken, while several 
| limped-as if badly wounded. ~ 

*Here! here! hallo!’ cried out the impet- 
, uous boy, ‘what are you about, you young 
'seamps? Stop firing stones at the hens! let 
|them alone, or I'll make you! Stop, I say ! 
do you hear?’ 

A volley of oaths from the young Lawren- 
ces was the only reply, as they continued to 
hur! missives of all descriptions at the scream- 
ing fowls. 

*There! take that, and that, and that!— 
And now let the hens alone!’ and the exci- 
ted boys sent stone after stone at the little 
rogues, who instanily turned upon their as- 
sailant, and hurled stones, clubs, brickbats 
and whatever they could get hold of, at the 
head of the angry George. Fortunately they 
missed their aim; but one of the largest of 
the bricks went through the window of the 
room where the Taylors were breakfasting, 
with a crash that brought all the family to 
their feet, and Mz. ‘Taylor to the door, who 
found his son with his hands full of stones, 
dodging those thrown from the oppposite side 
of the road. 

‘Were, sir, your boy has been throwing 
Stones at us!’ cried one side, 

* They've been stoning the hens, and have 
killed some of ‘em, father,’ was the ery on 
the other side; * just look into the road. 

* We'll stone ‘em again, if you don’t keep 
‘em tohome! We won't have ’em over here 
scratching up our garden. 

*Then you'll get stoned yourselves, that’s 
all, = blackguards !’ 

* Pooh! who's afraid of you? You can’t 

throw a stone straight an inch from your 
nose !’ ~” 
Tk was some time before Mr. Taylor could 
hosh this angry colloquy, and calin the tem- 
pest of excited feeling sufficiently to get at 
the real state of the case. Then reproving 
George mildly for the part he had acted, ex- 
Presing sorrow that his fowls had been mis- 
ae pana = to shot them up, to 
prevent their committing farther depreda- 
tions; though he ag May the gardens 
were so far advanced, that the fowls vould 
not injure them. 

Here now, was the beginning of tronble. 
Mr. Lawrence justified his boys in their mis- 
chief, and the anger of George stirred up 
hoth father and sons to new deeds of malice. 
But a few days had elapsed, when Carlo, the 
old house-dog, the playmate of the young 
Taylors, who was almost as much loved and 
caressed as if he had been one of the children, 
was seized with sudden sickness, and after a 








children, were fed from the hand, fondled in 
the bosom, aud were nursed as carefully as 
infants. Harmless as they were beautiful, 
they were never molested by the neighbors 
or the passers-by, who ofien stopped to regard 
them with admiration, 

As Lucy was going out early one morning 
to feed her little favorites, she was met at the 
door by one of them, who flew tremblingly, 
and in terror to her bosom, where it nestled, 
with a slight ery, for protection. ‘The litile 


gf girl was nof long in ascertaining the cause of 


its fright, for at that very instant, Dick Law- 
rence, half intoxicated, hurled the other by 
the neck into the road, where it flattered and 
struggled for a few moments, and then lay 
motionless and dead. Lucy sprang into the 
road in an agony, and catching up her lifeless 
pet, burst out in violent grief: 

‘Oh, Mr. Lawrence! how cou/d you? my 
poor dove! it's dead! it’s dead!’ 

* Yes I guess you'll find it is—as dead as 
a door nail ;’ was the reply of the brutal fel- 
low ; ‘and if you don’t want the neck of the 
other one twisted off in the same way, you 
had better keep it to home.’ 


How cou/d you kill it, Mr. Lawrence? 


tears rolled fast over her cheeks, 
*Well, look out for the other one, or I'll 


ed out, as he staggered off to the tavern, 
Weeping as though her Feart was broken, 
holding the dead dove in her hand, and hug- 


ging the living one to her bosom, which yet 


shingling. Her elevated position command- of the family, 80 long outcast, and the towns- 
ed an extensive prospect, and the little crea-! people began to accord to them the respect 
ture was gazing around in childish wonder, |and civil attentions their improved circum- 
when her father first espied her from the hill, | stances demanded. 

where he was at work. A cold sweat in-) While many wondered at the change, and 
stantly suffused his whole p>rson, a dimness ‘affected not to understand it, Dick was always 


he had always a kind, courteous word for | 
| them when he met them, and al! the civilities 


Butan incident soon occurred which very | 


‘Oh! dear! oh! dear! my poor dove !— | anct : 
It, rolling and tumbling down thence to the} 
never did you, or any body else any harm!’ | ground, and the fearles child turned round, | 
and the little girl wept aloud, while the big | and seemed about to clamber farther up to} 


serve that in the same way,” he harshly call- | 


nees smote together, and it was some min- 
utes before he could rally himself sufficiently 
to determine what to do. 

His first thought was to run to her rescue; 
and, dropping the touls with which he was 
working, he started—but alas! a straight 
road from the hill across to his home he could 
not take, fora bridgeless stream, a river of 
some width lay between them, and he was 
no swimmer; and by the public road, it was 
more than half a mile to his dwelling, and 
before he could travel that distance, his only 
| daughter, his darling child, the sole object 
of his love, might be precipitated to the earth, 
bruised, mangled, shapeless and lifeless.— 
And the father groaned aloud at the,thought. 
But something must be done, and with his 
eyes siraining ina burning, agonizing gaze, 
upon the tiny form apon the barn, he com- 
menced the descent of the hill, as though life 
indeed depended upon his speed. 

But other eyes than those of Diek Law- 
rence were upon Nelly and her perilous sit- 
vation. The chiid’s mother had gone to the 
door to gather a handtul of fuel, and missing 
the little prattler, had looked around tor her, 
when to her horror she saw her where we 
have described her, A_ piercing shriek, 
wrung from her by her agony, which lucki- 
ly, did not reach the ears or attract the notice 
of Nelly, was borne to the hearing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, both of whom hastened to 
the spot. The half frantic mother would 
have climbed the ladder for her chiid, or eal- 
led to her to come down, but Mr. Taylor 
knew the folly and fatal consequences of 
such a course; 60, at his request, Mrs. Tay- 





and sought to sooth her, while Mr. Taylor 
set about devising means to rescue the child, 
He feared to withdraw her attention from the 
objects at which she was gazing, for he 
thought as soon as she realized her situation 
and saw to what a giddy height she had at- 
tained, she would become alarmed, and at- 
tempt to descend; which would prove sure 
destruction. 

So calling to George, who was hoeing in 
the garden, he bade him throw stones upon 
the opposite side of the roof, hoping the noise 
would attract the child's attention in that di- 
| rection. The plan succeeded, As the first 
| stone hounded against the roof, and rattled 
down its side, Nelly started, and withdraw- 

ing her gaze from the boats that were coming 
| up the river, she turned round in the diree- 
| tion of the noise, and looked up inquiringly 
| to the ridge-pole of the barn. Another and 
| another stone came beating upon the roof, and 





| ascertain the cause. Then Mr. Taylor, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, ran up the ladder to the 
roof, and cautiously and still, advanced a 
| step till within reach of the little truant, 
} when taking her gently in his arma, and de- 
| cending carefully, he carried herto her halt- 
| dead mother, and laid her in her bosom. 


sotond in his eyes, his teeth chattered, his |ready with an explanation. * Why you see,’ 


he would say, ‘the rest of you preached up 

| what the good book says, ‘Overcome evil with 
jgood,’ but Mr. Taylor practiced tt—and I'm 
a better man, as the consequence.’ 
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| (GP All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
jatthe Oflice ef the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lo west terns, 

Office one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 


January 3rd, ul. 





DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 

TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 





lor drew the distracted woman into the house | 


trembled with fear, Lucy walked mournfully | Tt would not be possible to describe the 
into the house, where, laying both the birds | joy and gratitude of the poor woman, as she 
in her mother’s lap, she threw herself into | held her little one again in herarms, She 
her arms, and burying her face in her bosom, | kissed little Nelly first on one cheek, then 


sobbed piteously. It was in vain that the 
mother sought to soothe her; the torrent of 
her daughter's grief would not be checked, 
and she allowed the child to weep Lerself in- 
to calmness. 

Fanny and the boys gathered round, and 
while the former mingled her tears with her 
sister, the latter gave vent to their indigna- 
tion in a torrent of fiery invective, that Mrs, 
Taylor could not hush, 

* As sure as I’m born, I'd prosecute that 
fellow, if it cost me every cent 1 was worth,’ 
was the remark of one buy. 

* Prosecute him!" bopensed the hot-headed 
George, ‘I'd shoot him! Father's more of a 
christian than he onght to be, if he siands 
that fellow’s nonsense any longer.’ 

“I'm sure he’s the baddest wan that ever 
did live!’ sobbed in little Fanny. 

And even the mild, calm face of Mr. Tay- 
lor crimsoned for a moment, with indigna- 
tion, to the very roots of his hair, as he taw 
the dead dove, his weeping children, the ex- 
citement of his boys, and listened to the sto- 
ry of their wrongs. But the angry flush 
died away instantly from his cheek and 
brow, and not till then did he trast himself 
to speak ; and then this language was calcu- 
lated to allay their grief and anger, to incite 
them to forbearance and forgiveness, and to 
induce them to overlook entirely the whole 
affair, And it was finally agreed by the! 
whole family, to pass over the matter in sil- 
ence, to tall mention of it to any one, 
and to continue to treat the Lawrences as 
kindly and civilly as heretofore. 

This course of pr ding astonished Dick 
immeasurably. He knew not what to make 
of it. He knew very well what he should 
‘have done, bad he been in Mr. Taylor's place 
and he expected, at least, an angry remon- 
strance, if nothing more. But when the 
whole affair seemed buried in oblivion, when 
one, two, three days passed away, and no 
notice was taken of the killing of the dove, 
Dick Lawrence was thunder-strack: Did 
Mr. ‘Taylor mean to bear with him forever ? 
Such forbearance had never before been man- 
ifested towards him—why wasitnow? Did 








Mr. Taylor mean to pay him off bye and 


'on the other, wepton Mrs. ‘Taylor's shoul-| - 


| der, shook Mr. ‘Taylor by the hand, and tuied 

| to find language for her emotion, but conld 

| not for the choking tears, and the convulsive 
sobs that heaved her bosom. 

In the midst of the joyful excitement, the 
gate opened, and hurriedly, and out of breath- 
with a face of ghastly whiteness, of almost 

| deathly pallor, Dick Lawrence entered.— 
| Staggering like one ready to fall, he made 
his way into the house, and catching Mr. 
Taylor's arm, he clutched it convulsively.— 
“Mr. Taylor! Mr. Taylor!” was all he 
could articulate, and then he writhed and 
groaned like one in mortal agony. 
All were alarmed. Mrs, Lawrence sprang 
op for camphor, Mr. Taylor led the pallid 
fellow to the door, and seated him ina chair, 
| while Mrs. Taylor began to chafe his tem- 
plesand bends. Buthe pushed all aside 
save Mr. Taylor, to whom he clung convul- 
sively, 
| “Mr. Taylor,” he grasped in broken sen- 
| tences, * you've almost; killed me. You've 





saved the life of that child, and there isn’t 
another man in the world I've abused as 1) 
have you. You've broke me all down, and 
I havn't the spork ofa baby.” And he| 
wept like a child, wiping away the big tears | 
with his rough coat sleeve, and sobbing 
almost hysterically. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A gencral assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January,1818. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 


Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hi 




















FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
43 miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 
Ange tll, 1848. if 


* Agents for the “ Bugle.”” 





OHLO, 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson, 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfiell ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellvitle; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Jra Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson, 
Oaklan!; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson, 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bandysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 


Mr. Taylor began to comprehend the emse Batts 9 <Wies. “Oops. 


of this anwonted emotion, and taking Dick 
‘ by the hand, he bade him be calm, assuring 
him of his happiness in being the savior of 
the child. 
But the father’s heart was full, and ron- 
ning over. ‘To think you should have done 
it, that T and my boys have treated so, that's) 
what plagues me! I feel bad aboutit. The 
fact is, Mr. Taylor, I haven’t used you well, 
and I knew it all along.” } 
| Well, well, never mind the past, friend 
Lawrence,” kindly replied Mr. Taylor, “let 
byegones be byegones; and hereafter, let us. 
live in neighborly love and kindness with’ 
one another—won't that be the best way qr 

| “Ves, yes, neighbor Taylor, that we will. | 
I've never behaved right towards you since, 
we came here to live, and I’ve allowed the! 





Riehfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
| Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pocket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon, 
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